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Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 

And the. thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns. 


Not in vain the distance beacons. 
Jorward let us range, 

Let the great world spin forever down the ring- 
ing grooves of change. 


Forward, 


—> > 
Ir is hard fora mantobe seltish. It makes 


him unhappy in life and afraid of death, as 


well he might be. 
—~—+ oP ree. 
EARTH’S defeats, like earth’s fruitjons, are 
heaven’s beginnings. Every apple tree has 
long roots and every rose draws its fragrance 


from hidden mysteries underground. We 
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may not trace the connection, but here and 
there we fall on wonderful hints of this law 
which should quicken and stay us at our 
tasks. 

—_-->— 

Wuat a sorry sight! Anna Gould and 
her trousseau parading before the American 
public, stalking through the daily papers! 
What ignoble uses to put life and life’s 
commodities to! This is the materialism 
that blights, the money that is the root of 
evil. When will we be done with it? 

: —- 

THE pastor of one of the leading Univer- 
Salist parishes in the country anent Mr. Al- 
cott’s ‘‘suspension:” ‘‘I am glad Mr. Alcott 
is going to appeal the case. He certainly 
has good reason to do so and it seems to me 
that if he be suspended by the general con- 
vention, every minister in the denomination 
who disapproves of this sentence should 
come outand say, ‘Here am I, suspend me.’ 
* * %* ¥* Such intolerance in aso-called 
liberal church is pitiable.”’ 

—~+-2 

Tue church in these days gives forty days 
to Lenten shadows, but, God be thanked, it 
leaves three hundred and twenty-five days 
forunhindered sunlight. The Lenten gloom 
represents the stilted vision of the church 
while the non-ecclesiastical cycle of nature, 
the ever abounding creative year of God, is 
the unrimmed vision which gives the abid- 
ing faith that enables us to apprehend the 
truth that has sustained so many in the 
shadows and enabled them to say, ‘‘Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

—- > 

THE senior editor regrets that he must 
leave Chicago before he ‘can see THE 
New Unity’s face in type. Most of our 
readers will anticipate him in the pleasure, 
and will doubtless discover his humilia- 
tions in some particulars. We do not 
belong to those who went to their gal- 
leys over the sea ‘‘with cleaving prows in 
order brave, who proudly clung to their first 
fault and withered in their pride,” but we 
shall correct our faults wherever we see 
them, and reserve the right to change: typo- 
graphically and otherwise as often as we 


can see better things. Meanwhile the editor 


aforementioned is off to the land of flowers 
and for a month will bask in the sunshine of 
California. Doubtless reader and editor 
will profit by the change. 


—+ 2 > 


WE hear too much about the perfection of 
nature in contrast to the depravity of man. 


Man’s depravity is higher than lower nature’s 
perfection. 


For in man’s spirit has begun 
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the work of creation, he becomes a co-la- 
borer with God. He plans for what he can- 
not get; stretches for what he cannot reach. 
What though man be slain with this tremen- 
dous load of moral responsibility, this sur- 
plus of passion and feeling, of reason and 
sentiment, this very death is a prophecy, 
this defeat is a new push towards perfec- 
tion. It also is triumph. Better the thwarted 
life of a man than the finished life of a rose- 
bush. Yea, better the unrealized dreams, 
the untimely death at forty, than the round- 
ing of a life undisturbed. with dreams, un- 
touched by kindnesses, untorn by sacrifices 
at seventy, The very fragmentary character 
of life gives hope and plants truth. 
—~+ 3 

A FRIEND who has a hand that is deft at 
gleaning sends us the following clipping from 
The London Inquirer of some twenty years 
ago. It is valuable not only for its happy 
charactefizations, which in the main must be 
proved by scholars, but as indicative of the 
temper of the true Unitarian at all times, 
the spirit of the movement which ever 
moved and will continue to move. 


Buddhism builds itself on the fact that God is ‘‘rest.” 

Hinduism on the fact that God is the ‘‘essence.”’ 

Mohammedanism that God is the *‘will.”’ 

Parseeism on the fact that God is the ‘*God.”’ 

The ancient religions of Egypt on the fact that God is 
the ‘‘great.’’ 

The older religions of Greece on the fact that God is 
‘‘beauty.’’ 

The religion of Confucius that God is ‘‘permanance.” 

Christianity builds itself on the fact that God: is the 
‘‘Father.” 

But the religion which is to triumph must represent the 
‘‘whole.”’ 

—>. 


Joun Stuart BLAckIE, the stalwart Scotch- 
map, the canny Kelt, after living bravely for 


eighty-six years of mortal life, has come to 


his change. A_ brave, bold master of 
thought was he. Most famous, of course, 
as professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh for so many years, but endeared 
to a large circle of Kelts for his successful 
efforts, in connection with Matthew Arnold, 
Professor Dowdon and others, with what was 
known as ‘‘The Keltic Revival.” He raised 


the money to found the first chair of Keltic - 


literature at Aberdeen. 
a still smaller circle 


He was beloved by 
yr the jolly songs of 
be wrote. . It, was a 


ing Scotchman who * a3 


wise andearnest. His 
Ora Pro Nobis”’ sone ; . its 
of profane. piety that,’ once shaving discov- 
ered, ‘ont tiever forgetp::, We. will réprint! ia 
our Congress department 8 a few stanzas next 
week. 
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Tue liberal churches connected with the 
lowa Unitarian Association are making a 
strong effort to combine all the liberal 
churches and individuals of that state in the 
support of one religious state paper, a 
monthly journal called Old and New, edi- 
ted by six or seven Unitarian ministers. 
This is a step in the right direction. It is 
just what THe New Unity is trying to do 
in its larger field as the organ of the Liberal 
Congress. As fast as men grow more liberal 
in religion they grow more and more alikein 
theology, and less and less dogmatic about 
When they accept the new world 
theory of science, they inevitably try to 
evolveareligionin harmony with that theory; 
and liberal Unitarians and liberal Universal- 
ists and Independents and Reform Jews are 
hardly distinguishable, save by the diverse 
marks of their previous conditions of servi- 
tude. Therefore it seems a waste of brain 
and printers’ ink for each little knot of lib- 
erals in each of the different denominations 
to have its separate liberal paper. It seems 
far easier to combine on some one publica- 
tion and make that strong and unsectarian, 
as Old and New seems to be. One could 
not tell from its name or make-up whether 
it were liberal Unitarian or liberal Univer- 
salist or entirely independent of any of the 
older sects. We wish the best of success to 
it and to all such attempts to recogniz. and 
utilize the growing unity already felt among 
liberals. We can certainly join in publica- 
tions and in missionary work, as the Liberal 
Congress and THE New Unity are demon- 
strating; and the more we join in such co- 
operation, the more alike we shall find our- 
selves to bein the great essentials of reli- 
gion, but the harder will it be to induce all 
to wear the same label, and the more pre- 
sumptuous will it be to claim all liberal men 
and organizations under one denominational 
name or sectarian banner. 


—~—-.— 


names. 


WE take pleasure in handing to our read- 
ers with this first number of the new series, 
the index of the seventeenth year of the old 
series, and ask them to look over it care- 
fully that it may serve as a review of our 
work for the last year, an epitome of our 
message and some hint of the labor at this 
end of the line, and, may we hope, of the 
profit at the other end ofthe line. If any- 
one is disposed to begrudge the dollar ad- 
vance inthe price of THE New Uvwniry, let 
him note the fact that last year we gave 
them thirty-three sermons and addresses, 
that we gleaned as ‘*Helps to High Living”’ 
from thirty-three of the great prophet souls 
of literature, that we commented editorially 
at some length and deliberation on many 
topics wisely or otherwise, besides the un- 
counte¢ asym beryof, notesand comment. Our 
editorials weteat. teas: always sincere, and 
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each week, an aggregate of 208 pages more, 
or, to put it in another way, an addition of 
thirty-three and one-third per cent of read- 
ing matter, with a much larger addition, we 
trust, of active brain power, as may be in- 
ferred from the new editorial management, 
the names of whose members appear at the 
head of our first column. We hope many 
have saved their Unitigs. Those who have 
will doubly appreciate this index and will 
thank us for the time and expense which has 
been involved in the producing of it, We 
hope that those who can make a complete 
file of the last year’s issue will see that they 
are bound with the accompanying index, 
and, if itis not needed in their private li- 
braries, that they will put it in the nearest 
public library or reading room. We would 
particularly like the help of friends to put a 
complete set of bound and indexed UNITIEs 
into the libraries of the Harvard Divinity 
School, the Meadville Theological School 
and other places where ministers are trained. 


me me 


Salutatory- 


After seventeen years of working and wait- 
ing with an uphill road all the way, with 
flowers and springs, shady places and splen- 
did views also all along the road,we cometoa 
place which we can fairly call a new turn in 
the old road. The Unity which we have 
plead for all along was an ideal based upon 
a profound conviction in the essential har- 
mony of religions, the virtual community of 
interests, the oneness of man living in a 
universe, an unbroken order, emblem of the 
Divine Unity. 

And now this ideal has taken upon itself 
some fresh and looked for realization, and 
those of different names, of different reli. 
gious households and of different antece- 
dents have degun to work together. Unity 
has all along aspired to be the mouth-piece 
of this practical effort at co-operation, and 
by a recent action of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies, Unity and its monthly as- 
sociate of St. Louis, the Von-Sectarian, are 
made the official representatives of this 
movement that seeks to actualize the old 
ideal. By aconcurrence of the old and new 
friends we gladly signalize this new chance 
by the change of name to Tue New Uniry. 
It means no antagonism to or contradiction 
of anything done in the past. It means no 
abandonment of old friends and position, 
but it means a more deliberate grasp than 
ever before on the principles we have ever 
tried to promulgate. THE New UNITY repre- 
sents an actual co-operation already begun 
of Jews, Unitarians, Universalists, Ethical 
Culturists, Independents and Outsiders on 
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churches will alone tolerate;}and any at. 
tempt to build Unitarianism on narrower 
and more sectarian lines than that repre. 
sented by the Congress and its organs will 
be resented by the churches themselves; 
and what is true of Unitarians we think is 
true of the other factors inthis larger syn- 
thesis. We shall not hasten to interpret 
Our spirit or to anticipate our plans. Both 
will be developed as we go along, and both 
can be inferred from our past. The paper 
must commend itself and be its own inter- 
preter. We expect no striking change, but 
shall work for that slow improvement which 
has not failed us in the last seventeen years. 
We believe that the cause represented by 
the Congress is a real one, a noble one, a 
pressing one. We shall work not to demol- 
ish anything, but to solidify, harmonize, syn- 
thesize all life-helping forces. Weshall seek 
to prove that Unitarian, Jewish, Universal- 
ist and Independent societies, as well as in- 
dividuals, can work together without des- 
troying their individuality or sacrificing any 
valuable autonomy now existing. 

But THe New Unity will not be content 
with simply external propaganda. It will 
believe in churches, in organizations, in 
publications, in money, headquarters, tracts, 
missionaries and all that, but it will not for- 
get that all these are valuable only insofar 
as they represent living ideas and growing 
ideals. Andso we shall still court the in- 
Spirations of science, seek familiarity with 
the poets past and present, love art, cherish 
literature, champion reforms and serve by 
every means we can, in all possible ways - 
and at all possible times, the development of 
soul; believing that that development is pos- 
sible only by an ever-enlarging discovery of 
truth,an ever-deepening love of the beautiful, 
an ever-growing reverence for righteousness. 
Our globe is belted, the face presented to us 
bears the word ‘‘Humanity’’; on the other 
side of that globe we may imagine the 
great unpronounceable, the ineffable words, 
‘‘God’’ and ‘‘Nature,’’—all of which are 
served by the pursuit of the realities with 
which we belt our globe, ‘Knowledge,” 
‘‘Tustice,”‘‘Love,” ‘*Reverence.” We shall 
try to girdle our work with these words, We 
ask the co-operation of theold friends and 
the fresh enthusfasm of the new friends, Let 
Tue New Unity breathe in us a new cour- 
age which will inspire a new confidence 
in the cause of liberty in religion and 
universality in our sympathies. May it 
make us more appreciative than ever of the 
past, more enamored than ever of the future. 
Willyou help us? Let us take a hold to- 
gether! Letus keep a hold and lift! 


A 


The New Unity. 
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a basis common to allof them,—the common 
purpose of usefulness and growth. THE 
New Unity will be disloyal to no Unitarian 
interests except those that are identified with 
the sectarian spirit, which are ever destruc. 
tive of the unitarian spirit. ~ It will continue, 
to interpret the church and religion in the } 
openness which we think most Unitarian 


The universe is one—‘‘the one turning”; 
nature is one; the laws of gravity,of chemical 
and vital affinities are everywhere the same. 
Through the delicately balanced action of 
allthese manifold forces is made possible the 
cosmic order, the ‘‘changeless order of 
change.”’ Truth, beauty, justice, mercy, and 

love and all moral qualities. as such are the 
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always amped; :to’fouth the springs of action. 

In. addition’ tq this.i we gave such thoughtful 
cofimént?ds was within Cur power upon many 

foe, mew books which: saw the laght. If this is 
‘* S hos.&vesth $2 det-oby’“readers:. be: comforted 
by the assurance that the promises of the 
next year are all this and four pages more 
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same in kind in man and God. 
is one, God is one. 

In man the creation has come to self-con- 
sciousness, to rational, moral and volitional 
being and doing. Hence it is the high priv- 
ilege and duty of man to work with the In- 
finite in the world order of the true and the 
good. 

The universal in thought, feeling and prin- 
ciple tends to unite; the universal is unity. 
The partial works separation, is separation, 
and hence becomes the part, the party in 
politics-and religion. Thisis not the same 
as the natural and necessary divisions of 
labor in the world of work and learning, 
when different minds are toiling along related 
lines of thought, each recognizing the need 
and value of the other because the fields are 
too many and large for any one mind to mas- 
ter. In science, in art, in philosophy all are 
agreed that at bottom truth is one; but in 
politics and religion, the partial, the party 
seeks to be the whole, and hence becomes 
exclusive. 

The few in all lands who are worthy to be 


Humanity 


called statesmen and canrise above the near 


and the local, see and feel that the essential 
principles of government are everywhere the 
same, and hence are looking for those forms 
of universal legislation that will secure the 
greatest good for all peoples; and something 
like this larger and better political faith and 
feeling: is slowly finding its way into the 
world of religion. Those who, like the pro- 
phets of old, stand upon the mountain tops 
and look out with the larger vision of the 
universal, are seeing and saying that the es- 
sential truths and principles of religion are 
one; and should unite rather than separate 
the children of earth; should cause them to 
be friends and not enemies as they journey 
through the years of time, 
Denominationalism is the accentuated and 
institutionalized form of partial, of part or 
party thinking and feeling, and this again 


\ has resulted in the efforts of the past to make 


the decisions of the church binding upon the 
individual reason and conscience. Andin 
fact it has been for the church to bind itself, 
to cut off the path of its progressive becom- 


ying with the growing thought and life of the 
“ages. 
+ could find no place within the old; that was 


The new thought and life of religion 


in the safekeeping of the priests, and the 


prophets had to go out—were killed or put 
" out—and the new ideas had to find rooting 
‘in new minds and hearts. But even in the 


new home these ideas could not long be free, 
for they too had stopped short of the larger 


n life of the universal and were soan hedged 


ab ut by the exclusive and excluding limita- 
tions; hence the new life had to again go 
{orth to find or build still other new homes. 

If the church of the past could have been 


. broad enough in its conceptions of the uni- 
\ versal truth and right and could have had 
\\ faith enough in man and God totrust the 


Strowing reason and conscience of a world, 
and had given room for the thinking of its 
own children, the dissentions, diversions and 
Persecutions that have so sadly marred its 
history, might never have been. 


Its vast 
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power might have been turned into the 
channels of life, of soul-growth, of making 
mankind more like the Christ in the great 
law and life of love. 

But what has been has been. Perhaps 
the continuity of history could not have 
been, should not have been broken; perhaps 
the new truth had to be put in bonds and in 
this way only could the worid be prepared 
and led on from the partial tothe larger 
liberty of the universal. At least what is, 
is; and still the prophet-spirit is looking for 
what is to be in the better future. 

It must be evident to allthat great changes 
have come in the religious thought and feel- 
ing of our day; we are thinking more of the 
universal, of the truth, the life common to 
religion as such, and more of the religious 
needs of manas man. We arecoming to 
see and feel that in spirit religion is one and 
that there is goodinall the many specialforms 
and limitations under which it has found 
expression. Asa result our age is becoming 
more tolerant; the lesser differences that 
divide are being lost in the larger life of love 
that makes one. It was this that made pos- 
sible the World’s Parliament of Religions 
and this gave.a new impulse to the new life 
and made possible the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. For the first 
time in many long, long centuries Jews and 
Christians met as onein the great long life 
of love; and like the pillar of fire and cloud 
that rested upon the children of Israel, the 
conscious presence of God filled all hearts. 

The American Congress thus organized 
has all the machinery for effective work, and 
this without burdening the world with an- 
other denomination. In its thought, its 
spirit and form, it is larger than any denomi- 
nation, large enough to include all and yet 
leave undisturbed the faith, the autonomy, 
the independent working of each. Naturally 
the inception and organization of such a 
Congress came largely from the _ liberal 
churches, for it was felt that with all these 
there was a common substance of faith- 
purpose that should make possible a closer 
and more helpful affiliation in a common 
cause and work. 

The object of the American Congress is to 
promotethisspirit ofunity,ofunitedeffortand 
co-operation, between the liberal churches; 
and in places where there are not enough of 
these to form a Jewish, Unitarian or Univer- 
salist society, to establish non-sectarian or 
independent churches, where all minds and 
hearts may work together inthe great law 
and life of love and of doing goodin the 
world. : 

Henceforth THe New Unity, of Chicago, 
and the WVon-Sectarian, of St. Louis, will be 
the organs of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. A state con- 
gress has been formed in Illinois, Rev. A. 
N. Alcott, its able secretary, isin the field, 
a promising church has been organized in 
Freeport, and other cities await his coming, 
Everywhere the ungathered people long for 
a religious home. ‘‘The field is white for 
the harvest,’’ but ‘‘the laborers are few.’’ We 
need men and women inspired of God, in- 
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stinct with the new life of the new age; 
prophets of the larger faith and life and 
hope; and from the people everywhere there 
shouldcome the glad outpouring of money to 
carry on the great and good work. 


H. W. T. 
—> «- 
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Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


About a thousand schools were sustained 
by the Buddhists in Ceylon last year. In 
1888 they had but twelve. 


THE War Cryis printed in fourteen lan- 
guages, and has a combined circulation of 
15,000,000 copies a year. 


Those who wonder what ‘‘Proportional 
Representation” means will do well to send 
for the quarterly review of that name pub- 
lished at85 Fifth avenue,Chicago. It means 
a reform much needed and sure to come, 


THE Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Movement 
in England now counts 1,200 societies and 
has an enrolled membership of 15,000. It has 
been forty-seven years in growing, and 
Joseph Sturge, a Quaker, Whittier’s friend, 
started it. 


A recent Life of Maria Edgeworth reveals 
a publisher who ‘‘could not die in peace un.- 
til he had arranged to give her ten or twelve 
hundred pounds more for one of her books 
than he had promised,” because his profits 
had been so large. 


‘‘T hope the day is not distant when new 
clothes, bonnets, gloves, dress-making fit- 
tings, consultations over frippings in the 
hours of grief, will be frowned upon as un- 
seemly and revolting.”—Amelia Weed Hol. 
brook in National Popular Review, 


Own account of lack of funds the Board of 
Education of Kinsas City decided to have 
only eight months of school this year. The 
teachers of the city wanted nine months, 
and to that end donated their services for 
November. The gift amounted to $7,o0c0. 


George M. Pullman has erected a hospital 
for crippled children in memory of his 
mother; a church in memory of his father. 
John B. Drake of Chicago has erected a 
memorial drinking fountain and Mrs, Wil- 
liam A. Armour gave $50,000 to a hospital 
in memory of her husband. This is better 
than cold marble and dead bronze. 


The father of Mr. Dharmapala, the gra- 
cious representative of Buddhism at the 
Congress of Religion, recently subscribed 
one thousand rupees in the aid of the Maha- 
Bodhi fund, which fund is to be devoted to 
the unification of Buddhism by a return to 
the simplicity of the Master; a subordination 
of Buddhist sects to Buddhist morals. 


In an article on the Lowell Institute from 
the Vew England Magazine for February we 
learn that there were given 286 regular 
courses of lectures, or 3,720 separate lec- 
tures; wiih repetitions, 4,079 free lectures 
between 1839 and 1894. Where is there an- 
other city so favoredas Boston? Where are 
there other John Lowells to bless other 
cities in the same way? 


Frederick Douglass in the discharge of his 
duties as Commissioner for Hayti was a 
resident of Chicago throughout the World’s 
Fair. During that time he was a regular at- 
tendant at All Souls Church, Chicago, and 
for the most part made his home with one of 
the families belonging to the parish. His 
was a freed soul as well asa freed body. He 
believed in the religion of the open mind 
and the universal heart. 


oe Sew ee 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
for His Own. 


To the Friends of Liberal Religion. 


The Publication Committee of the American Congress 
of Liberal Keligious Sucieties, feeling the necessity of such 
publications as will further its work, have selected UNITY 
(published weekly in Chicago) and Zhe Non-Sectarian 
(published monthly in St. Louis) as its official organs. 
Each of these publications has done effective work in de- 
veloping Liberal ideas and making the organization of the 
Congress possible, and each is deserving of the hearty 
support of every friend of the Liberal movement. 

While the editorial management of each will remain as 
heretofore the committee have selected an editorial board 
for each, whowill ,have general supervision of the publica- 
tions. The record which each has made in the past, how- 
ever, is the best guarantee for the future. 

The annual subscription to THE New UNitTy (weekly) 
has been fixed at $2; that of 7e Non-Sectartan (monthly) 
at $1; or both for $2.25. 

We earnestly solicit subscriptions for both publications 
and trust that they will be sufficiently numerous to make 
them self-sustaining. | 

The need of such publications to educate the people 
along the lines of Liberal thought, and the good which 
they may accomplish, especially among those whom the 
churches do not reach, must be apparent to all who give 
thought to the subject. In no way can we so well and so 
easily and so economically carry on our educational work 
among the unchurched masses as through such publica- 
tions. This is our missionary work and we wish to dis- 
tribute them gratuitously where they will do the most 
good. With this in view we have arranged with the pub- 
lishers for special rates of 

$75 per 1oocopies of the Vonu-Sectarian and 
$150 per 100 copies of THE NEw UNIrty. 

And we make a special appea! to both churches and 
individuals to contribute to a fund to be used for this pur- 
pose, designating, if they desire, to which publication they 
wish their subscription to apply. ; 

All subscriptions should be sent to the secretaby or direct 
to the publishers, Messrs. Bloch & Newman, Chicago, or 
the Non-Sectarian Publishing Co., St. Louis. Sample 
copy of either publication will be sent free on application 
to the publishers. 

In behalf of the Congress. (Signed) 

H. W. Tuomas, President. 
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About Charles Dickens. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘FORBES OF HARVARD,’’ “‘NO ENEMY,” *LIT- 
rLE JOURNEYS,’’ ETC. 


The path of progress in certain problems 
seems barred as by a flaming sword. 

More than a thousand years before Christ 
an Arab chief asked, ‘‘If a man die shall he 
live again?” Every man who ever lived has 
asked the same question, but we know no 
more today about the subjectthan did Job. 

There are one hundred and five boy babies 
born to every one hundred girls. The law 
holds in every land where vital statistics 
have been kept, and Sairy Gamp knew just 
as much about the cause why as Brown-Se- 
quard, Sims, Pasteur, Agnew or Austin 
Flint. 

There is still a third question that every 
parent since Adam and Eve has sought to 
solve: ‘‘How can I educate this child so he 
will attain eminence?” And even in spite of 
shelves that groan beneath tomes on tomes, 
and advice from a million preachers, the an- 
swer is: Nobody knows, 

‘*There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.’’ 


Moses was sent adrift but the tide carried 
him into power. The brethren of Joseph 
‘‘deposited him into a cavity,’ but you can- 
not dispose of genius that way. Demosthe- 
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nes was weighted (or blest) with every dis- - 


advantage; Shakespeare got into a difficulty 
with a woman ten years his senior, stole 
deer, ran away and—became the very first 
among English poets; Erasmus was a found- 
ling. Once there“*was a woman by the name 


of Nancy Hanks; she was thin-breasted, 


gaunt, yellow and sad. At last, living in 
poverty, overworked, she was stricken by 
death. She called her son—homely as her- 
self—and pointing to the lad’s sister said, 
‘‘Be good to her, Abe,’ and died—died hav- 
ing nO expectation for her boy beyond the 
hope that he might prosper in worldly af- 
fairs so as to care for himself and sister. 
This boy became a man who wielded wisely 
a power mightier than ever given to any 
other American. Seven college-bred men 
composed his cabinet; and Proctor Knott 
once said that ‘‘if a teeter were evenly bal- 
anced and the members of the cabinet were 
all placed on one end and the president on 
the other, he would send the seven wise 
men flying into space.” 

On the other hand, Marcus Aurelius wrote 
his Meditations for ason who did not read 
them and whose name is a symbol for prof- 
ligacy; Charles Kingsley wrote Greek Heroes 
for offspring who have never shown their 
father’s heroism, and Charles Dickens wrote 
A Child's History of England for his children 
—none of whom have proven their profi- 
ciency in the study of history. 


Charles Dickens himself received his ed- 
ucation at the University of Hard Knocks. 
Very early in life he was cast upon the rocks 
and suckled by the she-wolf. He became 
the most popular author the world has ever 
known, and up to the present time no writer 
of books has approached him in point of 
number of readers and financial returns. 
These are facts—facts so hardand true that 
they would be the delight of Mr. Gradgrind 
Attwelve years of age Charles Dickens was 
pasting labelson blacking boxes; his father 
was in prison. Atsixteen he was spending 
odd hours in the reading room of the British 
Museum. Atnineteen he was a Parliamen- 
tary reporter; at twenty-one a writer of 
sketches; at twenty-three he was getting a 
salary of $35 a week and the next year his 
pay was doubled. When twenty-five he 
wrote a play that ran for seventy nights at 
the Drury Lane theater. About the same 
time he received seven hundred dollars fora 
series of sketches written in twoweeks. At 
twenty-six publishers were at his feet. 


When Dickens was at the floodtide of 
prosperity, Thackery, one year his senior, 
waited on his doorstep with pictures to il- 
lustrate Pickwick, Dickens worked steadily 
and made from eight totwenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. His fame increased and the 
New York Ledger paid him ten thousand 
dollars for one story which he wrote ina 
fortnight. 

Hig collected works fill forty volumes. 
Theré are more of Dickens’s books sold 
every year now than in any year in which he 
lived. There were more of Dickens’ books 
sold last year than any previous year. 

‘‘] wish the public would not buy his 
books,’’ said Macready, ‘‘for then he would 
take tothe stage and eclipse us all.’’ 

‘‘Not so Bad as We Seem,” by Bulwer- 
Lytton, was played at Devonshire House in 
the presence of the Queen, Dickens taking 
the principal part. He gave theatrical per- 
formances in London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester for the benefit of Leigh Hunt, Sher- 
idan Knowles and various other needy au- 
thors and actors. He wrote a dozen plays 
and twice as many more have been con- 
structed from his plots. 

He gave public readings throughout Eng- 
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land, Scotland and Ireland, at which the peo. 
ple fought for seats. The average receipts 
for these entertainments were eight hundred 
dollars per night. 

In 1865 he madea six months’ tour of the 
United States, giving aseries of readings. 
The prices of admission were placed at ex. 
travagant figures, but the box office’was al- 
ways beseiged until the ticket seller put out 
his lights and hung out asign: Zhe standing 
room ts all taken. 

The gross receipts of these readings were 
$229,000.00, the expenses $39,000.00; net 
profit $190,000. 

Charles Dickens died of brain rupture in 
1870, aged fifty-eight. His dust rests in 
Westminster Abbey. 


If. 


Acertain great general once said that the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian. Just 
why the maxim should be limited to the ab- 
origines I know not, for when one reads 
obituaries he is discouraged at the thought 
of competing in virtue with those who have 
gone hence. 

Let us extend the remark—plagiarize a bit 
—and say that the only perfect men arethose 
whom we find in books. The recipe for 
making them is simple, yet worth past- 
ing in your scrap book: ‘Take the virtues 
of allthe best men you ever knew or heard 
of, leave out the faults, then mix. 

In the hands of ‘‘the lady novelist’’ this 
composition, well moulded, makes a scare. 
crow in the hair of which the birds of the air 
come and build their nests. But manipu- 
ulated by an experta figure may appear that 
Starts and moves and seems to fee! the thril] 
of life. It may even take its place on a pedes- 
tal and be exhibited with other wax works 
and thus become confounded with the his- 
toric. And though these things make the 
unskilful laugh, yet the judicious say, 
‘‘Dickens made it, and therefore let it pass 
for a man.” 

Dear old M. Taine, ever glad to score a 
point against the British and willing to take 
Dickensat his word, says, ‘‘We have no such 
men in France as Scrooge and Squeers.’’ 
But God bless you, M. Taine, England has 
no such men either. 

The novelist takes the men and women he 
has known, and from life plus imagination he 
creates. If he stickstoo close to nature he 
describes, not depicts; this is ‘‘veritism.” 
If imagination’s wing is too strong, it lifts 
the luckless writer off from the earth and 
carries himto an unknown land. You may 
then fall downandworship hischaracter and 
there is no violation of the first command- 
ment. 

Nothing can be imagined that has not been 
seen; but imagination can assort, omit, sift, 
select, construct. Given a horse, an eagle, 
an elephant ang the ‘‘creative artist’? can 
make an animal”that is neither a horse, an 
eagle, nor an elephant, yet resembles each. 
This animal may have eight legs (or forty), 
with hoofs, claws and toes alternating; a 
beak, a trunk, a mane, andthe whole can be 
feathered and given the power of rapid flight 
and also the ability torun like the east wind. 
It can neigh, soar or scream by turn or can 
do all inconcert with a vibratory force mul- 
tiplied by one thousand. 

The novelist must have lived andthe nov- 
elist must have imagination. But this is not 
enough. He must have power to analyze 
and separate and then he should have the 
good taste toselect and group, forming his 
parts into an harmonious whole. 

Yet he must build large. Life size will 
not do; the statue must be heroic and the 
artist’s genius must breathe into its nostrils 
the breath of life. 
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The men who live in history are those . 


whose lives have been skilfully written. 
Plutarch snatched from oblivion a whole 
score Of heroes. And Carlyle has said that 
Piutarch is the most charming writer of fic- 
tion the world has ever known, 

Dickens’s characters are personifications 
of traits,not men andwomen. Yet they are 
a deal funnier—they are as funny as a box of 
monkeys, as entertaining as a Punch and 
Judy show, as interesting as a ‘‘fifteen puz- 
zle,’? and sometimes as pretty as chromos. 
Quilp, munching the eggs, shells and all, to 
scare his wife, makes one shiver as though a 
Jack-in-the-box had been popped outat him. 
Mr. Mould, the undertaker, and Jaggers,the 
lawyer, are aS amusing as Humpty-Dumpty 
and Pantaloon. Iam sure that no live law- 
yer ever gave me half the enjoyment that 
Jaggers has, and Dr. Slammers’s talk is better 
medicine than the pills of any living M. D. 
Because the burnt-cork minstrel pleases me 
more than a real ‘‘nigger’’ is no reason why 
I should find fault. 

Dickens takes the horse, the eagle and the 
elephant, and makes an animal of his own. 
He rubs up the feathers, places the tail at a 
fierce angle, makes the glass eyes glare, and 
you are ready to swear thatthe thing is alive. 

By hunting the commercial world through 
you can collect the harshness, greed, avarice, 
selfishness and vanity from a thousand men. 
With these sins you can, if you are very 
skilful, construct a Ralph Nickelby, a 
Scrooge, a Jonas Chuzzlewit, an Alderman 
Cute, a Mr. Murdstone, a Bounderby or 
Gradgrind at will. A little more pride, a 
trifle less hypocrisy, a molecule extra of un- 
truth and flavor with this fault or that, and 
your man is ready to place up against the 
fence to dry. 

Then you can make a collection of all the 
ridiculous traits: the whims, silly pride, foi- 
bles, hopes founded on nothing and dreams 
touched with moonshine, and you make a 
Micawber. Put inadash of assurance anda 
good thimbleful of hypocrisy and Pecksniff 
is the product. Leave out the assurance, 
replacing it with cowardice, and the result is 
Dr. Chillip or Uriah Heap. Muddle the 
whole with stupidity and Bumble comes 
forth. 

Then for the good people, collect the vir- 
tues and season them to suit the taste and 
we have the Cheeryble Brothers, Paul Dom- 
bey or Little Nell. They have no develop- 
ment, therefore no history—the circum- 
stances under which you meet them vary, 
that’s all. These are the people the like of 
whom are never seen on land or sea, Lit- 
tle Nell is good all day long, while live 
children are good for only five minutes ata 
time, The recurrence with which these five 
minute periods elapse determines whether 
the child is ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘bad.’’ In the inter- 
vals the restless little feet stray into flower 
beds, stand on chairs sothat grimy dimpled 
hands may reach forbidden jam; run and 
romp in pure joyous innocence, or kick 
spitefully at authority. Then the little fel- 
low may go to sleep, smile in his dreams so 
that mamma says angels are talking to him 
(nurse says, wind on the stomach); when 
he awakens the five-minute good spell returns. 
Men are only grown up children. They are 
Cheerful after breakfast, cross at night. 
Houses, lands, barns, railroads, churches, 
books, race-tracks are the playthings with 
which they amuse themselves until they 
grow tired and Death, the kind old nurse, 
puts them to sleep. 

So a man on earth is good or bad as mood 
moves him; incolor his acts are seldom pure 
white, neither are they wholly black; but 
generally of a steel gray. Whim, temper, 
accident all act upon him. The north wind 
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of hate, the simoon of jealousy, the cyclone 
of passion beat and buffet him. Pilots strong 
and pilots cowardly stand at the helm by 
turn. Bnt sometimes the south wind softly 
blows, the sun comes out by day, the stars 
by night; friendship holds the rudder firm 
and love makes all secure. Such is the life 
of man—a voyage on life’s unresting sea; 
but Dickens knows it not. Esther is always 
good, Fagin is always bad, Bumble is al- 
ways pompous and Scrooge is always 
Scrooge. At no Dickens party do you ever 
mistake Cheeryble for Carker, yet in real life 


_ Carker is Carker one day and Cheeryble the 


next—yes, Carker in the morning and Chee- 
ryble after dinner. 

There is no doubt that a dummy so ridicu- 
lous as Pecksniff has reduced the number of 
hypocrites;and the domineering and unjust 
are not quite so popular since Dickens 
painted their pictures with a broom. 

From the yeasty deep of his imagination 
he conjures forth his strutting spirits; and 
the names he gives to each are as fitting and 
funny as the absurd small clothes and {lut- 
tering ribbons which they wear. 

Shakespeare has his Gobbo, Touchstone, 
Simpcox, Sly, Grumio, Mopsa, Pinch, Nym, 
Simple, Quickly, Overdone, Elbow, Froth, 
Dogberry, Puck, Peablossom, Taurus, Bot- 
tom, Bushy, Hotspur, Scroop, Wall, Flute, 
Snout, Starling, Moonshine, Mouldy, Shadow, 
Wart, Bullcalf, Feeble, Quince, Snag, Dull, 
Mustardseed, Fang, Snare, Rumour, Tear- 
sheet, Cobweb, Costard and Moth, but in 
names as well as in plot ‘‘the father of Pick- 
wick’’ has distanced the master. In fact, to 
give all of the odd and whimsical names in- 
vented by Dickens would be to publisha 
book, for he compiled an indexed volume of 
names from which he drew at will. He 
used, however, buta fraction of his list. The 
rest are wisely kept from the public; else, 
forsooth, the fledgeling writer of penny- 
shockers would seize upon them for raw- 
stock. 

Dickens has a watch that starts and stops 
in a way of its own—never mind the sun. 
He lets you see the wheels go round, but 
he never tells you why the wheels go round. 
He knows little of psychology—that curious, 
unseen thing that stands behind every act. 
He knows not the highest love, therefore he 
never depicts the highest joy. Nowhere does 
he show the gradual awakening in man of 
God-like passion—nowhere does he show 
the evolution of asoul; very—very seldom 
does he touch the sublime. 

But he has given the Athenians a day of 
pleasure and for this let us all reverently 
give thanks. 


National Council of Women. 


At the meeting last week in Washington 
ofthe National Council of Women, Mrs. 
Henry Solomon, of Chicago, president of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, deliv- 
ered the following stirring address: 

‘It has been my privilege and pleasure to 
work along the lines of the National Coun- 
cil with my Christian sisters for many years, 
but at no time have I been with them with 
more pleasure than tonight, representing my 
Jewish sisters as a religious organization, 
presenting our claim to full fellowship in all 
that concerns the welfare of humanity and 
the realization of man’s ideals. We are or- 
ganized asa religious society because it is 
only in our religion that we are different and 
distinct from our neighbors and hence only 
in work pertaining to our religion need we 
separate. This separation implies a certain 
amount of philanthropic work for the poor 
of our faith, therefore our organization has a 
philanthropic side. 
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‘‘The place of any religious society in our 
country is well defined. Its first duty is to 
enlighten its members concerning their faith 
as wellas to protect them from misrepresen- 
tation by the outside world and thus to 
Strike at that ignorance through which so 
much injustice is done. For were it not for 
the ignorance of men, their unwillingness in 
this busy world to give of their time and 
thought to others, they could not generalize 
as they do creating class distinctions and 
appealing to the lowest prejudices instead 
of tothe highest conceptions of men. 

‘‘Another duty a religioys organization 
owes the state: Founded as‘urcountry is on 
perfect separation of church and state we 
should see toit that this separation remains 
inviolate. The danger tothe state comes 
not from the church alone, but from those 
whose duty it would be to most cautiously 
guard against a coalition, from those who 
would be the guardians of our law and the 
protectors of our free institutions, but who 
play upon ignorance and prejudice, who take 
advantage of every weakness of our laws 
to gain their ends, to whom booty is every- 
thing. 

‘Ours be it to teach a nobler patriotism. 
And the first lesson we have to teach the 
outside world is that there is a legitimate 
historical differencein our beliefs, We may 
believe that God made man in his own 
jmage, we know that men have been inspired 
to divine and create and choose the God 
whom they would follow and their method 
of worshiping Him. And menand women 
to be true to themselves can not change their 
faith as they do their garments, but must 
follow eternal laws the same in religion as 
in philosophy, history and science. Nor 
can they, at will, condemn a religious policy 
which is theirs by the right of inheritance 
from countless generations and which has 
been preserved for them by the blood of mil- 
lions of martyrs. The Parliament of Reli- 
gions had one lesson to teach, all religions 
represented had the same nineteeth century 
aspect, that is, an historical theology anda 
sociological and ethical side in theory far be- 
yond its practical application. This wes 
true of eastern and western faiths alike and 
should teach us a broader tolerance. 

‘‘Have we as Jews aught to plead for? I 
think we have. It is for the right to be 
judged as individuals and to stand or fall 
upon ourown merits. Weare often com. 
plimented because of the antiquity of our 
faith. Antiquity is a very good passport 
when one is applying for space in an antbro- 
pological museum. To trace one’s geneal- 
ogy to Abraham is advantageous when one 
is knocking at the doors of some Four Hun- 
dred whose pedigree does not go back for 
more than two centuries, But we are not 
anthropological specimens; we are of today 
with a message for today strong and clearas 
when it rang out amid the hills of Palestine. 
‘To do justice, to love mercy, to walk in 
humility,’ and in the name and spirit of that 
old message we are knocking not at the doors 
of some Four Hundred but at the gates of the 
millions of the world, our hearts beating and 
pulses throbbing in unison with all who love 
home and country and God. 

‘‘So we extend our hands in loving help- 
fulness always with you. And if in our reli- 
gious thought we differ there is not neces- 
sarily dissonance, but a fuller harmony and 
we can march together not perhaps to one 
point yet all meeting in that Great Circle of 
Infinite Wisdom and Love.” 


——_——_—>-- 


Wendell Phillips, it is said, delivered his 
lecture on ‘*The Lost Arts’’ two thousand 
times and still it was not worn out. 


ore 


Mrs. Harriet Udell. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Udell, which 
occurred January 31, 1895, has brought sor- 
row toa host of friends in Grand Rapids and 
elsewhere. Both Mr, and Mrs. Udell have 
been so long and closely identified with the 
Unitarian church in Grand Rapids, and with 
the State Unitarian Conference (of which 
Mr. Udell was for five years president) that 
they have made warm friends of many read- 
ers of Uniry, even outside the bounds of 
their own state. Their home has been the 
stopping-place of many clergymen who 
have come to fill the Grand Rapids pulpit 
fora Sunday or two, and there wasa noble 
quality in the home-life which could not fail 
to impresseven thechance visitor. Mrs. Udell 
was a woman of wideculture and a prominent 
and active member of the Ladies’ Library 
Club and an able helper in all the work of 
that society —although of an unusually mod- 
est and retiring disposition which shrank 
from all public position or notice. Her 
friends noted in her a rare combination of 
firmness and sweetness, and ajustness which 
could not be swayed by personal considera- 
tions. 


Mrs. Udell has often expressed the hope ” 


that when death cameto her it would be 
sudden and swift in its work, with noslow 
decline of mentaland physical powers. This 
wish was granted, and to her husband and 
children there came‘‘thesharp heart-wrench- 
ing loss and then the perfect memory.” She 
had spoken her wishes about the last services, 
too, and these were faithfully carried out to 
the last detail. Robed in her favorite brown, 
herform was laid at rest in a brown casket, 
which stood in the undarkened parlor with 
the sunshine falling on it, and afew natural 
clusters of lilies and violets strewn thereon. 
The vast numbers of friends who came to the 
service found no emblems of mourning. A 
wreath of flowers silenced the door-bell; the 
fire burned cheerfully in the grate; the dead 
face w2s u0t exposed to blot out the beauti- 
ful memory of the living countenance that 
had so often welcomed them at that thres- 
hold. : 

Rev. Caroline J]. Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, 
conducted the simple service. After the 
singing of “Another Handis BeckoningUs,” 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pierson, Miss Bartlett read 
the Twenty-Third Psalm and other scripture, 
and then recited Mrs. Barbauld’s exquisite 
poem, closing with: 

‘sLife, steal away, give little warning; 


Choose thine own time; say not ‘Good Night,’ 
But in some brighter clime, bid me ‘Good Morning.’”’ 


Also Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s: ‘‘The Home- 
keeper,” closing thus: 
‘*But we cannot think of her idle; 
She must be a home-keeper still, 
(,0d giveth that work to the angels 
Who fittest the task fulfil, 
And somewhere on the beautiful hilltops 
Of the country that hath no pain 
She will stand in her beautiful doorway 
And welcome us home again!” 


Miss Bartlett then said that she should 
respect the wishes of her friend who had 
gone, and pronounce no eulogy of any kind. 
In that hour she wished, rather, that this 
friend should seem to be speaking to us all. 
So she would simply read four poems which 
were very dear to Mrs. Udell and which ex- 
pressed her thought of Godand life and 
death. Then followed the’ reading of 
Hosmer’s ‘‘The Thought of God,’’ Gannett’s 
‘‘Green Pastures and Still Waters,’’ Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘It Singeth Lowin Every Heart,” 
and a portion of Whittier’s ‘‘Eternal Good- 
ness,’’ with one sentence from Emerson 
summing all: ‘‘All I have seen teaches me 
to trust the Creator for all I have not seen; 
and whatever it be which the great Provi- 
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dence prepares for us, it must besomething, 
large and generous, in the great style of his 
works.”’ on 
After a prayer, Mrs. Pierson sang “One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought,” and the com. 
pany was dismissed with the beatitudes up- 
onthem ‘‘that mourn,’ them ‘‘that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness,’’ and ‘‘the 
pure in heart.’’ There was no long cold 
drive of the friends to the cemetery, The 
remains were temporarily deposited in the 
vault, and were afterwards taken to Detroit 
forcremation. Of her it could betruly said: 
The heart of her husband trusteth in her, 
She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
And in her tongue is the law of kindness, 


Her husband praiseth her 
And her children rise up and call her blessed.’’ 


B. 
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Men and Their Times. 


As the world progresses, new conditions 
arise. Development necessitates change. 
Every age has its own needs. Every gener- 


ation requires its own particular guidance. 


The past cannot legislate for the present nor 
the present forthe future. The great man 
of one age cannot presume to direct the 
channel of thought of men tocome. Every 
age untoitself. The Midrash in comment- 
ing upon the words of Scripture ‘‘Noah was 
a perfect man in his generation” very aptly 
remarks ‘‘in his generation, yes, but had he 
livedin the generation of Abraham he would 
not have been perfect.’’ It is after all a 
matter of relativity. If the traveler stands 
onthe summit ofthe Rigi in Switzerland 
and looks in the one direction into the valley 
below, he imagines that he is on a lofty 
peak indeed, yet he need but turn and as his 
glance rests on the snow capped mountains 
that lift their fronts in air, towering high 
beyond, he learns that the elevation where- 
on he is standing is after all buta lesser 
height. The greatest man of one age may 
be but a pigmy compared absolutely with 
the greatest man of anothertime, but that is 
not to the point. The discussion as to the 
relative worth of great men is vain and 
fruitless. The man who understands his 
time 1s the man for the time. The great 
law-giver of Israel understood this well 
when in speaking of what might take place 
in coming days, he admonished the people, 
‘if matters of controversy arise within your 
i ee then shall you come unto 
the priests, the Levites and the judge who 
shall be in those days and you shall inquire 
and they shall inform you of the sentence in 
the case.’’ It was asthough hehad said, 
‘<1, who speak to you now, cannot decide for 
future days. I cannot pierce the veil. The 
men of the time must guide and direct the 
helm. You shall go to the judge who shall 
be in those days.” 
Moses possibly could not have done Isaiah’s 
work, nor Isaiah, Judah Maccabee’s, nor 
Judah Maccabee Hillel’s. Washington 
perhaps could not have accomplished Chief 
Justice Marshall’s task, nor Marshall Lin- 
coln’s, nor Lincoln Grant’s. Who can tell? 
The man unto his time, the time untoits man. 

Each age presents its own peculiar 
problems and each age must produce its 
own Alexanders to cut its Gordian knots. 
Past precedents cannot always decide. New 
complications are always arising. Human 
affairs are much like the combinations in 
the game of chess. Just as it rarely, if 
ever, happens that the situation of the figures 
at the end of any one game of chess 
is exactly like the position at the close of 
any other, so, too, in the play of human for- 
tunes will we rarely find the situations exactly 


That is the point. 
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similar. There is a development at work in 
the affairs of men that gives unto each day 
and generation its peculiar coloring. A de- 
velopment, too, let us not forget it, all along 
the line. There is not one province of hu- 
man activity that is not affected by it. The 
old truism to the effect that human nature 
has not changed and does not change—that 
man is moved by the same emotions and 
passions, affected by the same joys and fears, 
subject to the same hopes and disappoint- 
ments now as of yore, today as one hundred 
years ago—this truism does not imply that 
these very emotions and passions, these very 
hopes and fears, these very expectations and 
disappointments may not stand in a thou. 
sand varied relations to one another and 
thus assume an individual aspect. Practi- 
cally, as far as our own characteristics are 
concerned these may appear to be the same 
as they were five years ago but they are not 
thesame. Each day’s vicissitudes may show 
usin a newlight. Our characteristic qual- 
ities, our emotions, our feelings, our aims, 
our ideals are brought into new relations to 
one another and each time a new combina- 
tion stands forth. There can be no such 
thing as astand-still. It is only the petri- 
fied things that do not change, And human 
lifeis not petrified, it continually ebbs and 
flows and therefore in its constant changes 
new conditions are always arising that as- 
sume characteristic aspects in successive 
eras. Of this fact we may not be always 
conscious but there is a power at work 
in the shaping of the destinies of the race 
which teaches with awful import for those 
who can understand that each age has 
its own requirements, and it is only the men 
who may livein its days that can meet them. 

We often hear sweeping statements to 
the effect that conditions repeat themselves. 
Koheleth long ago said ‘‘there is nothing 
new under the sun’”’ and the German drama- 
tist repeated this thought when he said ‘‘es 
ist schen Alles dagewesen.”’ But like all 
brilliant generalizations these statements’ 
are only partly true; they mean something 
and they mean nothing. The laws of nature 
are unchanged, but these laws work in un- 
told ways; the absolute can present itself in 
myriad forms. So the problem of human 
life and human destiny although, perhaps, 
absolute and the same, yet presents itself to 
each succeeding generation in a different 
guise. It is the old story of the sphinx. 
Each one tries to solve the riddle and no one 
succeeds. The successful one dies. Only 
at death does the struggle with the mystery 
of life end. So too must collective humanity 
struggle with the problems of society and 
yet no generation solve the mystery; each 
only being able'to grapple with its own 
needs and its own conditions. 

Is not this the story that history tells in 
whatever department you may take it, in 
government, in society, in religion? Ah! you 
may say, yes, it is true, in government and 
in society the development and the change 
have proceeded; each age, each nation has 
struggled, some have survived, some have 
disappeared; there has been change upon 
change, but in religion this cannot be, The 
very essence of positive religion is belief in 
unchangeableness, in an unchangeable God 
and in His unchangeable commands; the mo- 
ment you admit the possibility of change the 
fabric falls. Here again the distinction that 
I have attempted to draw is lost sight of; an 
unchangeable God can manifest and reveal 
Himself in a thousand different ways. Has 
He not done so in the stars and suns that 
glow brilliant in our night as well as in the 
wondrous underground caves that are dark 
in our day? Has He not doneso in the rocks 
of ages as well as in the flowers that bloomed 
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yesterday and will wither tomorrow? Has 
He not done so in the eternal ocean as well 
as in the rippling mountain brook that may 
dance and leap o’er rock and boulder only 
for a short month? Has He not done so in 
the everlasting hills as well as in the mov- 
ing quicksands? Has He not revealed Him- 
self unto each people according to its turns 
and to each age according to its abilities to 
comprehend Him? Has He not spoken to 
the prophets ‘‘at whose feet the nations sit’’ 
as wellas to the humblest human heart that 
strives for the right according to its light? 
He unchanged, yet His manifestations un- 
numbered. He immutable, yet the evidences 
of Him appear in untold forms. So, too, 
must He and His truth be brought home to 
each generation according toits understand: 


ing. 

ti is folly to take the stand that changes 
are possible in every department of life ex- 
cept religion. Religion may not stand off 
by itself away-from the remainder of our ac- 
tivities. Itisaverypart, aye, the most im- 
portant part of our lives; we might term it 
the heart of the organism of society. Itin 
its forms and expressions must adapt itself 
to the wants of successive generations if it 
is to be intelligently apprehended. The 
fact that its fundamental truths are absolute 
and eternal does not preclude the possibility 
and the need for those truths to be pre- 
sented in such manner as best appeals tothe 
growing thought of the time. It is pre- 
sumptuous for any man or any body of men 
to determine for coming generations the 
form and content of belief. Men areas wise 
in their day at this time as were their an. 
cestors of centuries ago in their generation. 
Men are limited by the acquirements of the 
age wherein they live. Growth in the var- 
ious departments of human thought necessi- 
tates growth in the religious sphere also. 
Noli me tangere is an unknown motto as far 
as any doctrine that men’s minds have fash- 
ioned is concerned. Fallibility is a neces- 
sary attribute of mortality. Thereis no such 
thing as finality in human affairs. What 
appears final today is only a stepping-stone 
for tomorrow. There is an eternal flux and 
flow. This is one of the most impressive 
lessons of the past. We men of the present 
can build but for our own day. It may be 
that we shall build better than we know, and 
that future generations may be guided by 
our work as we appreciate and accept much 
that the past has bequeathed to us, not, 
however, because it is past, but because it 
is good; not because it is old, but because it 
is true. In all matters of judgment and 
Opinion the mind of man must hold itself 
open, ever conscious that, as it has been so 
well put: 

‘‘New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 


They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.”’ 


—Dr. David Philipson in The Reform Advocate. 
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The Statue of Injustice. 


I dreamed I was a sculptor, and the king, 


Who loved me well, and knew me Greek at heart, 

Bade me to carve for him, who loved the art, 

A statue of Injustice. Quick the wing 

Of fancy flew to every ancient thing 

Thate’erfrom that fell crime did living start, 

Andc ne to be of human life a part, 

And from whose monstrous form new wrongs did spring. 
But never old-time wrong, like one [knew _ 

Strong and triumphant in the world to-day ; 

And so a man and woman I did mould, 

Sinful alike, and waiting sentence due, 

While the stern judge the woman frail did flog, 

And bade the man depart, free, and more bold. 
—HAatrric TynG GRISWOLD, in The Woman’s Fournal. 


The New Unity. 
Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
strength ; be not afraid !” 


Forward! Into What? 


A SERMON PREACHED AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, JAN. 6, 1895, BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou 
unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward! —Lxodus xiv. 15. 

The situation indicated by the textis a 
dramaticone. Legend or history, poetry or 
miracle, it is an inspiring passage which has 
lentitself to poet, preacher, prophet and re. 
former of allages. The fugitive Israelites, 
who have set their faces towarda distant, 
dim land of promise, find themselves all too 
soon in a dire predicament. Behind them 
are the pursuing Egyptians; before them the 
merciless waves of the Red Sea;on either 
hand the impassable height of Pi-Hahiroth 
and Baal-Zephon. What shalltheydo? Al- 
ready the cloud of dust in the rear suggests 
the moving chariots and the galloping cav- 
alry of the pursuing army. The helpless 
band, unorganized and defenceless, look at 
one another in dismay and break into a wail 
which soon becomes acry of wrathful dis- 
content with him who has brought them to 
this terrible strait. Out of their sore fear 
they cry indignantly totheir leader: ‘‘Were 
there not graves enough in Egypt? Why 
hast thou brought us into this wilderness to 
suffer and die? Did not we beg of you to let 
us alone, for servitude in Egypt were better 
than death inthe desert?’”’ Moses tries to 
comfort the hard pressed band; would fain 
impart his trusts to them, and says, ‘‘Fear 
not. Stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord which he will work for you today. The” 
Lord shall fight for you.” But for that 
moment vision failed the prophet. Thecon- 
nections were down. Hewastrying to draw 
on past inspiration, to strengthen himself 
with the memory ofa revelation, He for- 

got the condition of continuous inspiration 
which asserted itself the next moment when 
the low voice of the Eternal spoke in his 
soul: ‘‘Why criest thou unto me? Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.’’ Safety isin the advance. Courage 
comes only to thearmy on the move. Rescue 
is only for those who are on the march, 
pushing on. And the word was given and 
even the Red Sea gave way. The impass- 
able was passed. The impossible was ac- 
complished. This legend findsits realiza- 
tion and vindication all through history. It 
is a parable, whatever else it may be, of the 
methods of progress. 

Friends, I bring you, at the threshold of 
a new year, before what may at times seem 
to some of you inexorable obstacles, in the 
face of insurmountable difficulties, the magic 
word which wins all moral triumphs,—Go 
forward. The Pi-Hahiroth of superstition 
and bigotry, literalism and dogma, tower on 
the one hand; the bald and barren Baal-Ze- 
phon of indifference, cynicism, pessimism, 
the infidelity that distrusts the possibility of 
better things, the atheism that will not try, 
that disbelieves in effort and insinuates that 
all enthusiasm is rooted in ignorance, lifts 
its flinty face on the other hand, Behind us 
follows the clamorous army of selfish wants, 
_—the Egyptians with their uncounted exac- 
tions of respectability, popularity, fashion, 
style, conventionalism, threatening with the 
fire of contempt and the pall of oblivion all 
those who will not conform and arrange 
themselves under the banners of the estab- 
lished and the respectable; while before us 
lap the dreary waves of the Red Sea of 
poverty, financial incapacity, numerical in- 
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adequacy,—the Red Sea too deep to ford, too 
wide to jump, and we have no boats to ferry 
us over. In the closing days of the old year, 
when we take account of stock, note bills 
unpaid, plans unrealized, the friends who 
have deserted, the places made vacant in 
the rank by the stragglers, this seems to be 
our situation, and there may be those who 
are ready to cry,—‘'Oh, why did we ever 
turn our backs on the comfortable Egypt- 
land? Better have stayed there and died 
comfortably in our slavery than to come out 
here to perish in the wilderness.’’ But the 
Spirit of the Lord changes for us this old 
year wail into the new year bugle call of 
‘‘Forward!”’ “‘Speak unto my children that 
they go forward!”’ ‘‘Lift thy rod and stretch 
thy hand over the sea and divide it and the 
children of Israel shall goin the midst of 
the sea on dry ground.”’ 

Go forward! Forward into what? Forward 
into the realms of nature; forward into the 
mysteries of her kingdom; forward into the 
inspirations of her laws; forward into that 
love of God that loves His handiwork. We 
are committed to the gospel of the star and 
the daisy, to the sanctities of the field and 
the forest. Let us go forward into that 
reverence that finds in the cell ‘‘the promise 
and potency of every quality and form of 
life’; forward into that religion which be- 
lieves with Emerson that the Golden Rule 
is one with the law of gravitation, that the 
beatitudes and the multiplication table are 
shining rounds in the same ladder that 
reaches from earth to heaven. Let us go 
forward into this holy realm of nature in the 
face of the irreverence on the one hand that 
would seek to find the foundations of reli- 
gionin the abnormal rather than the nor- 
mal, that seeks the supernal life by the road 
of miracle rather than by that of law, that 
fain would discover the counsels of the Most 
High in the distractions rather than in the 
unfoldments of history, and the irreverence 
on the other hand that would ignore if not 
deny the holy helpfulness of matter and of 
the material world. ‘There is a phase of 
thought which seeks to serve religion, that 
would discount the beauty of nature, ignore 
the sanctities of body, trample upon this 
physical temple of spirit. This thought 
pushed to its extreme misses the essence 
both of Christianity and science. For Jesus 
heeded the lesson of the lily, the sparrow 
and the seed. Hecame eating and drinking, 
and science holds as sacred every fact, re- 
veres every experience, and deems any truth 
spiritual, whether written on the tablets of 
flesh or of mind. 

Let us go forward with this gospel of na- 
ture. So many of its mysteries are yet un- 
solved; so many of its marvels are as yet 
unappreciated; so many of its lessons are as 
yet unutilized. Let us go forward into the 
church of the snow-flake, the church of the 
dew-drop, the piety that regards the child 
as coming into the world with an organized 
destiny in the rhythmic beatings of its little 
heart, with a prophecy of providence in its 
marvelously constructed gastric system, 
which says, ‘‘I am made to appropriate, ab- 
sorb, translate the bounty without into the 
beauty of the within.’”’ He comes into the 
world with an immeasurable inheritance of 
the spirit. He is cast upon the shores of 
mortality with a tremendous propulsion hea- 
venward. He is thrownforward with a mo- 
mentum toward reason and right, toward 
knowledge and love, He has an aptitude of 
brain as well as of stomach, an inheritance 
of mental rectitude and activity as he has of 
the upright body with its bony frame en- 
sheathed in supple muscle and responsive 
nerve. Let us go forward to establish a 
church that rests in nature, the church of 
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the body and soul, the church in whose cal- 
endar of saints appear the names of Pytha- 
goras, Aristotle, Copernicus, Newton, Dar- 
win and all the prophets of physical science, 
of Galen, Jenner, Harvey and the noble host 
of physicians who by the study of the body 
have been enabled to ameliorate its suffer- 
ings, protect it from disease, and perfect it 
as a servant of mind, as well as the blessed 
names of those who have in silence commu- 
nicated with their God, and by self-immola- 
tion have revealed the power of disinterested- 
ness and led the way of service. 

Let us go forward intothe realms of human 
society; forward into the fields of social help- 
fulnes3; forward into the corporatelife of man 
On earth; forward into the study ot the needs 
of society; forward into the establishment of 
a church of man, a kingdom of God on earth, 
a church whose end and aim will be the puri- 
fying of government, the elevation of our 
S dcial relations, a church ‘‘of the people by 
the people and for the people’’; a church of 
the divine humanities that by co-operation 
seeks not simply to feed the poor but to 
destroy poverty: not simply to reform the 
Criminal but to dry up the cesspool in which 
crime is gendered; forward to the establish- 
ment of that sociological church that will be 
about the Father’s business seven days in 
the week and with a crew on duty every wak- 
ing hour of each of the seven days. Go for- 
ward in the study of that theology that be- 
gins with anthropology, that would seek to 
know the ways of God to men by the better 
study of that revelation of his ways revealed 
ia man. God’s constitution mouldedin man’s 
attainments and prophecies; the churchthat 
reckons in its calendar of saints the Marcus 
Aureliuses, the King Alfreds, the Cromwells, 
the Washingtons and Abraham Lincolns of 
history, those who have tried to adapt gov- 
ernments to the needs of man and shape 
laws for the elevation of society. Letus go 
forward until the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence becomes spiritual, and the symbolism 
of the American flag and ofthe flags of all 
free governments becomes sacramental. For- 
ward to establisha church with an eyesingle 
to the glory of all men, a churchtherim of 
whose fellowship falls at least beyond the 
outermost rim of human thought, feeling or 
hope, a church that is big enough to hold to 
its heart every human impulse and human 
aspiration, whether it be revealed through the 
blue eyes of the Aryan, the black skin of the 
African or the saffron hues of the Mongolian, 
—aye, whether it be found in the two-handed 
or the four-handed families of life, whether 
these divine impulses break upon us out of 
the imprisoned mystery concealed in the life 
of bird, dog, horse, ape, manorangel. For- 
ward tothis society in its divinest sense, this 
humanitarian church! 

Let us go forward into the realm of soul 
in search of the religion which, instead of 
curtailing our powers, rebuking ouraccumu- 
lations or maligning our activities, will con- 
secrate them all todivine uses; a church that 
will lead the individual soul over what I like 
to think of as the high bridge of evolution, 
out of egoism into altruism; a church that 
willinspire men to think, work and succeed, 
not for themselves but for others; a church 
that will dedicate our brains and our dollars, 
our powers ofthought or our powers of trade, 
to this high service, and thereby bring to the 
individual as to society maximum’ joys and 
maximum peace; a church that will demon. 
strate what is already true,—public opinion 
and~ popular maxiums to the contrary not- 
withstanding,—tthat the best, the hardest, 
the most persistent work done in the world 
today is not done, as the slang goes, “for 


number one,’’ but for number two, number 


two hundred, and for number two million. 


The New Unity. 


W here were the men of ’61 to ’65 who would 
court a bed in the mire and the lonely vigils 
of the midnight picket post for thirteen dol- 
lars a month? Who would have done it 
under the inspiration of an expected ser- 
geant’s stripes, Captain’s bars, or evena gen- 
eral’s star? The highest service there ren- 
dered was rendered independent of and in- 
different to both pay and honor. It was 
done to vindicate a principle, to emancipate 
aslave. That potency today isdiscoverable 
in the marts of business and the halls of in- 
dustry. The great captains of trade, manu- 
facture, agriculture and commerce are feel- 
ing more or less consciously these higher in- 
spirationsthat impel them to success for the 
usefulness it will bring. They want to make 
money for the good they candc. Let us 
move forward into the individual realms of 
the soul until engineer Burns becoines a typ- 
ical and not an exceptional charact«r, asaint 
in the church of altruism, the church whose 
motto is ‘‘For their sake’’; a church worthy 
of him who last summer held his hand to the 
throttle valve when it was hot enough to 
blister it and while the fireman dashed water 
on him to keep his clothes from burning, 
pulled his train loaded with three hundred 
and more souls through the jaws of hell, hot 
with the accumulated fires of ten miles or 
more of burning pine, from Hinckley, Minn., 
to Mud Lake, and saved their lives.  For- 
ward into this church of holy helpfulness, 
the church of consecrated prosperity, the 
church that dedicates wealth, that utilizes 
and not abuses both bonds and brains, ideas 
and dollars which may fall to the lot of any 
individual to administer; his, by virtue of the 
fact that he is the last term in the long, long 
sequence of progress, the final link in the 
immeasurable chain of human inheritance 
and accumulation. ‘‘Speak to the children 
of Israel that they go forward’’ out of the 
stuffy Egypt of selfishness into sunny A\l- 
truria, the land of helpfulness, the country 
of love and of iovable deeds by loving men. 

To say all this over againin one word, let 
us go forward into efficiency, continue the 
work so auspiciously begun, beginto do the 
thing we have promised; to enact the high 
drama for which we have been rehearsing; 
apply the precepts we have boasted; practice 
the thing we pretend. Forward into eff- 
ciency, by everybody doing not as little as 
he can nor as little as he must tn order to 
keep the thing going at minimum expense, 
and on that account minimum usefulness, 
but by every one giving allhecan, doing 
everything he can, and in that way bringing 
maximum joy out of maximum efficiency. 
I well know that this ‘‘all-you-can”’ isa very 
relative measure, a thing fixed by spiritual 
more often than by physical bounds. The 
all-you-can of the patriot today for the sake 
of his country may bea grumbling tax, a 
sullen vote anda sordid discontent, Once 
the all-he-could was a cheering front to re- 
ceive a bullet. The all-you-can may be a 
fraction ot the money left, carefully esti- 
mated after you havecarelessly appropriated 
without stint or self-sacrifice allthat circum- 
stances seem to extract from you on the 
lines of the wardrobe, club privileges, the 
hospitalities, the opera and the society 
parade; while on the other hand the all-you- 
can may mean the deliberate selection of the 
forward movement, as the deserving reci- 
pient of your major, not your minor atiections, 
the place where you will precipitate by the 
intensity of your own convictions the self- 
denial which is your self-devotion. 

But I hear of those who are willing but do 
not know how, of those who wantto help 
but find no opportunity. Ah, friend, that 
is the tragedy of life. The market place of 
the Lord is crowded always with those who 
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stand waiting to be employed, and those 
who stay there unto the eleventh hour, per. 
haps through no fault of their own, have 
served the cause thereby and deserve their 
penny. Itmay not betheir fault, it may not 
be anybody’s fault. Most of us have more 
than wecan do in finding a place to do our 
own work without time or energy left to help 
others do theirs. Whenthe timecomes that 
allthe waiting ability of the world can be 
utilized, when every ready pair of hands can 
be put to the task, then the millenium will 
have come. The tragedy of modern civili- 
zation is the enforced idleness it contains. 
The deepest problem of society is how to 
giveemployment to the unemployed, those 
who are willing and anxious to work but fail 
to find opportunity, and thisclass is probably 
far more numerous in thespiritual realm than 
inthe material. More people want to serve 
the cause of God and humanity and are 
thwarted, as it seemstothem, than there are 
who want to serve their own material inter- 
ests and are thwarted. For the encourage. 
ment of such let it be saidin the words of 
the blind Milton: 


‘*They also serve who only stand and wait.’’ 

To invoke the patience of such, let it be 
also said that the visicn of things to be done 
breaks upon the mind long, long beforea 
way of doing it appears clear, but woe to 
him who distrusts the vision! And alas for 
the deserters from the reserve corps, always 
the corps that performs the most thankless 
but oftentimes the most serviceable task in 
every army. Theindolence of the camp is 
hard to bear, but only they who endure it 
will be ready for or eligible to the marching 
column when the order comes, Forward! 

But this also isto be said: You must make 
way for the sluggard but give way to the 
worker. Says the proverb, ‘‘Find a way or 
make it.’”’ Andso at the dawn of this new 
year, the holy season of high resolves, 
the good resolutions which pave the floor of 
heaven and not of hell,— 

‘‘Perhaps the longing to be so, helps make 
the soul immorta],’’— 
let us go forward to our opportunities. 
Never was there a more prophetic call for 
courage and advance than that which now 
sounds in the call for a Liberal Church, the 
Open Church of the Spirit, to go forward 
with the ideals which it has dared espouse, 
prove to the world that nature is hospitable 
to excellence, that the laws of nature are 
the laws of God, that body is the sacred 
home of mind, that its functions are divine 
functions, and that the tables of God’s laws 
are the tables of flesh whereon the dictates 
of the Spirit may be read by the open eye. 
It is our opportunity to prove again that the 
Golden Rule has in it more gospel power 
than the Nicene creed made up of doctrines 
and dogmas; that the Ten Commandments 
have more vitality in them than the thirty- 
ninearticles of doctrine; that the beatitudes 
of the holy life given by Jesus and the high 
morality ofthe Dhammada, the ‘‘Pathof Vir- 
tue,” indited by Buddha, have in them more 
peace-giving, prayer-inspiring, God-trusting 
power than all the ceremonials of all the 
churches of all the ages. It is our opportu- 
nity to prove that humanity is large enough to 
give the living church its bond of union, its 
circle of sympathy, its sacred sense of com- 
panionship. Itis our opportunity to prove 
that a‘'church that appeals to high motives 
and undying principles can hold its ownon a 
Chicago boulevard,can payits bills, can grow 
and become a power for holiness and help- 
fulness in this great metropolis of trade. 
There is an opportunity beyond all my pow- 
ers of stating or your powers of comprehen- 
sion, for the church that will go forward on 
these lines, It will become a holy conta- 
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gion; it will multiply itself, create literatures, 
establish schools, inspire prophets, compel 
recognition, and win the love and sympathy 
which is so sweet to the human soul, but 
which ought never to be its quest. Woeto 
him who goes begging for love and sympa- 
thy! Alas for him whose life does not de- 
serve both love and sympathy! Let us go 
forward into this opportunity of building a 
church that deserves better than it receives. 
Here we stand! The hosts of conserva- 

tism, the mummy loving Egyptians, are be- 
hind us, and the Pi-Hahiroths of the creeds 
on the one hand, the Baal-Zephon of indif- 
ference, the flinty, cold, impregnable indo- 
lence of the ‘‘don’t care’’ and the ‘‘let me- 
alone” people on the other hand; before usa 
sea of difficulties. What shall we do?P 
Grumble and complain against the luckless 
fortune that enlisted us in this campaign, as 
the Israelites did of old, or like them stand 
indolently crying for helpand relief from the 
Lord of heaven? We will do neither! Relief 
comes from neither of these sources.  I[n- 
spiration is not found in fault-finding or in 
passive trust, but the word, now as then, is, 
Let the children of this high Israel go for- 
ward! Let us liftup our rods, stretch out 
our hands over this Red Sea of difficulties, 
and divide it, and we shall go into the midst 
of the seaondry ground, In this onward 
march the ‘‘servants of God” lead and in- 
spire and we will invoke them as did the 
poet: 

‘See! In the rocks of the world 

Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending?—-A God 

Marshalled them, gave them their goal,— 

Ah, but the way is so long! 

Years they have been in the wild! 

Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 

Rising all round, over-awe; 

Factions divide them, their host 

Threatens to break, to dissolve.— 

Ah, keep, keep them combined! 

Else, of the myriads who fill 

That army, not one shall arrive; 

Sole they shall sway; on the rocks 

Batter forever in vain, 

Die one by one in the waste, 

Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 

Ye, like angels, appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine. 

Beacons of hope, ye appear! 

Languor is not in your heart, 

Weakness is not in your word, 

Weariness is not on your brow. 
At your voice, Ps 
Panic, despair, flee away. 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 


Ye alight in our van! 


Praise, re-inspire the brave. 

Order, courage return; - 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 

Follow your steps as ye go. 

Then let us fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God.” 
2 


There are 2750 miles of railroad in Africa. 


Africa, a monthly published in Chicago by 
Mrs. French Sheldon, says that gold is being 
taken out of the Transvaal mines at the rate 
of thirty-four million a year and that the dia- 
mond mines in the Kimberly district give 
employment to eight thousand people, pay 
annually five million dollarsin wages and 
take out about twenty million dollars worth 


of diamonds, The dark continent is the 
rising continent. 


The New Unity. 


Che boime 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Wherever man helps lift his feebler brother, 
There is the house of God, and holy ground. 
Mfon.—For Thy world’s exhaustless beauty 
1 thank Thee, O my God! 
Tucs.— When we can say *‘Thy will be done,” 
The battle of our life is won. 
Wled.—The gate of heaven is Love: thore is no 
other. 
Cburs.—Whatever with the past has gone 
The best is always yet to come. 
Frti.—More than echoes of Thy voice— 
Make us partners of any choice. 
Sat.—Heaven looks at us daily 
Out of human eyes. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
anicnceiill a illiaagincarrmininnge 


The Earth and Man. 


A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west— 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast, 
So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy; 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 
Selected. 
nincsciniidenticegapiiliaitiia Mlieainimnniintehiisis 


A Little Tragedy. 


A few weeks since, a party of ladies were 
seated in a car of the little narrow Swiss 
railway which winds up and up through the 
valley of the Visp to the village of Zer- 
matt. The train paused at one of the way 
stations totakeon a few mountain climbers, 
waiting on the platform with alpenstocks 
and knapsacks, and also to let the heavily 
taxed wheels cool a bit. 

From the door of a waiting-room, just 
opposite the window from which we were 
gazing, came out a peasant woman of between 
sixty and seventy years of age, and alad of 
about a dozen. The woman seemed too old 
to be the mother, she might have been grand- 
mother or maiden aunt. She wore a very 
short petticoat of some coarse woolen stuff, 
a black kerchief over her shoulders, crossed 
on the breast; heavy wooden shoes; and on 
her head something which certainly was 
neither hat, bonnet nor cap, but one of those 
peculiar constructions of ribbons and bows 
for which Swiss peasants alone have the re- 
ceipt. Her face was wrinkled with years 
and brown with exposure to the sun. Her 
broad hips and heavy gait spoke plainly of 
furrow andclod. The lad was clad ina suit 
of homespun gray, of domestic cut, which 
showed contact with the rougher and less 
cleanly phases of life. The two walked to- 
ward the car with reluctant step, and with an 
unmistakable air of depression which ar- 
rested our attention. The woman got on, 
and the boy walked back and stationed 
himself against the side of the house with his 
face toward the train. We could not see 
the car window on which his look was fixed, 
but we had no need to. The whole story was 
told in his air and face. 
one there who loved him, whom he loved, 
and from whom he was parting. At first he 
tried to send back a smile, but the effort was 


There was some . 
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a failure. Tears came instead, which he 
brushed hastily away with his rough coat 
sleeve. But he could not brush away the 
expression of intense pain, or the air of deso- 
lation which hung about him, 

He pushed his slouched felt hata little 
farther on his head, and shrank a little flat- 
terinto the angle where he stood, and where, 
for the moment or two of waiting time which 
remained, there wenton a pathetic struggle 
with emotions. His eye seemed to devour 
the car at whichit was directed, as if all that 
was dear to him were in it, and were being 
wrested from him. He looked frightened at 
the pain that was cutting his heart, and 
ashamed of the tears which betrayed him. 
For an instant he obeyed the impulse to 
avert his face to conceal them, then turned 
eagerly again, as if he could not bear to lose 
one flutter of the quaint old cap-ribbons and 
the brown face. lhen the bell rang, and 
we glided out of the station, taking with us 
a part of the little lad’s life, and leaving him 
to battle in the void alone. 

“What a little tragedy!’’ we said to our- 
selves; and, as there was nothing else to do 
just then, we fell into a musing surprise at 
the high meaning of the simple scene, just 
as if we did not already know that the sim- 
plest and most natural things were the best 
expressions of the highest meanings. 

These peasants, so hard in feature, so 
awkward in manner, so coarse in vesture, so 
unattractive to us, had been living in the 
most beautiful atmosphere which mortals 
can know, the atmosphere of love. Their al- 
most repulsively plain abode had witnessed 
the daily acts of kindness, self-renunciation 
and tenderness, of giving and receiving, 
without which this parting had been impos- 
sible. The heart relationship had been so 
woven that, whatever the blood relationship 
might be, separation was akeen pain. The 
old woman was very possibly going but a 
few miles to spend the next month or 
two, in the fields, watching the sheep, or at 
some homely task in the stuffy little chalet 
of another peasant; but it was separation 
still, and the hearts were soft and fine 
enoughto bleed. So as our thoughts’ went 
back to the boy in his rough clothes and 
slouch hat, we could not help a feeling of 
surprise at finding so delicate a flower grow- 
ing amid such scraggly underbrush. But 
what conceit such surprise implies! Who 
knows butthese two peasants belong to an 
aristocracy of hearts to which we, in our fine 
clothes, have never been admitted ?—Mary 
Gordon in the Sunday SchdolTimes. ‘ 


Thankful. 


‘‘T don’t see what makes people go to foot- 
ball games on Thanksgiving Day,’’ remarked 
his wife. ‘‘It hasn’t anything to do with the 
spirit of the occasion.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, it has,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘I never 
went to a football game in my life that I 
didn’t fell tremendously thankful that I 
wasn’t one of the players.’”’ 

The above goes very well with the experi- 
ence of the little girl, who locked up the dog 
in a dark closet while the family were at 
church Thanksgiving Day, so that he might 
be thankful when they came home and let 
him out--Our Dumb Animals. 


— rr Oe 


In Asolo, northwest of Treyiso, opposite 
the house where Robert Browning wrote 
‘‘Asolando,’’ Mr. Barrett Browning has es- 
tablished, in memory of his father, a lace- 
school, where young ladies are taught to 
weave the old patterns of Venetian lace. He 
has also revived the older industry of the 
place, of weaving linen by handlooms. 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Keligion. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 

The Program Committee of the conference 
wish to thank the ministers of the West for 
the admirable and suggestive topics which so 
many of them have sent to the secretary. We 
hope all of our ministers will feel like help- 
ing us to voice as far as possible, the wishes 
and the wants of the liberal churches in 
selecting subjects and speakers for our May 
meeting, and that they will send on their 
contribution of names and topics at once. We 
hope also that they will send contributions 
in money. The Conference cannot maintain 
its headquarters in Chicago and its secretary 
in the field without the pecuniary assistance 
of the churches interested in our undogmatic 
In past years part of our churches. 
have refused such help, but from several of 


religion. 


such churches comes the welcome suggestion 
that they would like to dismiss the past, and 
all unite for earnest work. That is exactly 
what the Western Conference would like 
most of all to do, if the secretary understands 
it rightly. No one will be criticised or ex- 
cluded because of the past. The only con- 
dition of delegate membership in the Confer- 
ence is that the society sending delegates 
‘‘shall have, during the past year, contributed 
not less than ten dollars to the Conference.’’ 
All such contributions and all such contribu- 
ting societies will be cordially welcomed. 


Chicago. 

All Souls Church’s Dramatic Section of the 
Unity Club will repeat the performance of 
Browning’s ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,’’on Thurs- 
day evening, March 14th, at Carleton Club 
Hall, 3800 Vincennes avenue. Mr. Franklin 
Wentworth, who directed the admirable per- 
formance first given (of which Mr, Triggs, of 
the University of Chicago, said, comparing it 
with the presentation by Julia Marlowe- 
Taberc’s company, ‘‘As a literary production 
the play at All Souls church was the more 
satisfactory performance’’), will continue in 
charge, and the cast will be the same as be- 
fore except that Miss Fraser will take the 


title role and Mr. Cole will take the part of 
Adolf. 

This ‘*Unity Club Drmatic Corps ’’ is 
a little band of players which has come to 
stay, and which is going to make a fight, for 
good plays and a better influence of the 
theater. The fact that Browning's lines 
lose all their much-talked-of obscurity as 
soon as they are intelligently read, was so 
markedly apparent at the performance of 
this play in All Souls’ auditorium that a re- 
quest was at once circulated for a_ public 
production in response to which the play is 
to be given next Thursday. 


Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. J. W. Magruder, minister of Wesley 
Chapel, the oldest Methodist church of this 
city is conducting it as an institutional church, 
although it is said that the institutional work 
is subordinate to the spiritual, that it is dis- 
tinctly a Methodist church, though conducted 
What this 
means we cannot tell, but perhaps the follow- 
ing items of information from Zhe Outlook 
will help to explain it: 


on an undenominational basis. 


‘*The sole effort of the people, so far as 
the individual is concerned, is regeneration. 
The center of the church life is the mid-week 
service, which in its nature is evangelistic. 
(he Sunday evening service is attended by 
all classes of people—atheists, agnostcis, 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Protestants. The 
Sunday school is carefully graded, having a 
kindergarten department and a normal train- 
ing class. A band of young men called ‘*The 
Crusaders’’ looks after the recreation .depart- 
ment of the school during the week. A band 
of young women provides flowers for the 
chureh and for the poor. The King’s Daugh- 
ters’ department is largely devoted to mis 
sionary activity. There isa créche; children 
are cared for not only while the parents are 
at work during the week, but also while they 
are at church on Sunday. There is alsoa 
Bureau of Justice, where four lawyers give 
their services to the poor; a Bureau of 
Kriendly Visitors, who call upon the people 
in their homes; and a Building Association, 
by which people are taught to save and be- 
come the owners of homes.’” 


Hl. 

There was much disappointment here when 
it was learned that Dr. Thomas could not 
The people wish him to 
come as early in the future as he can, and in 
case he cannot come to have some one else in 
his place. 


Danville, 


come last Monday. 


Des Moines, la. 

The Unitarian Society of this city has been 
having some Sunday evening lectures on Re- 
ligious Reformers, given by laymen and lay- 
women, and they have proved very success- 
ful. The subjects are Savonarola, Joseph 
Priestly, Emerson, Channing, Parker. At 
the annual meeting in January the different 
departments showed reasonable improve- 
ment,and eighteen new church members were 
reported. 


Freeport, Ill. 

The attendance on our services at Free- 
port Sunday evening, Feb. 24th, was about 
225, notwithstanding two strong and special 
counter attractions in two of the orthodox 
churches. 

The discourse consisted of a Fraternal Re- 
ply to the Objections of the Rev. N. O. 
Freeman to Liberal Religion. It was pointed 
out that the antithesis to liberal religion is 
bond-religion dictated by ecclesiasticism and 
theology. Liberal religion does not mean 
license, but the solemn and beautiful obliga- 
tions of children in a Father’s home. Men 
are under sacred bonds to the father, to 
nature’s laws, and to heart, understanding, 
reason and conscience. Liberal religion is 
not a proposition, as is assumed and asserted, 
to set aside the Bible. It would properly in- 
terpret and rightly use it. The real and true 


Bible, according to the printed Bible’s own 


express terms, is the printed volume f/us the 
volumes of nature and man’s nature. Truth 
in religion, and 
freedom is the Biblical path to it. Freedom is 
also the path of common sense. 

It is asked ‘‘Is it safe to be free?” I would 
ask, Is it safe notto be free? Tyranny and 
restriction have filled the world with dan- 
gers, revolutions, divisions and 


is the end of instruction 


bitterness, 
Ecclesiasticism and theology keep the church 
behind the times, and divorce from itin ever 
increasing numbers thoughtful, reading, in- 
telligent people. 

Freedom for thought, and action in re- 
ligion is like freedom for the lark that soars, 
The lark, like an incarnation of joy, shoots 
up into the dome of heaven, and makes sweet 
Space resonant with its notes. It ‘Sings 
hymns at heaven’s gate,” 

There is a steadily growing interest in the 
work of the Liberal Congress here. 
every day we hear of new strength. 


Almost 
Regu- 
lar services have been arranged for up to 

A. N. ALCOTT. 
Humboldt, la. 

A new and interesting feature of the work 
here as reported in O/d and New has been the 
organizing of a singing-school, with our 
chorister, Mr. D. F. Coyle,as instructor. Sixty 
or seventy children meet two evenings a week 


July Ist. 


and receive free vocal instruction. This train- 
ing soon made great improvement in the 
It will insure 
numbers of good singers in the charch in 


singing in the Sunday-school. 


years to come, and great credit is due Mr. 
Coyle for his generous service in training our 
children in the love of music and the art of 
song. 

Janesville, Wis. 

Though without any minister yet, the In- 
dependent society here continues to keep up 
its Sunday school, with occasional preaching. 
Rev. W. D. Simonds, of Madison, spoke 
on the ‘‘Religion of Lincoln’’ Sunday even- 
ing, Feb. 17, toavery appreciative audience. 
Last Sunday the Western Secretary preached; 
and after the services there was a meeting of 
those interested in the church and a com- 
mittee appointed with power to actin re- 
gard to pulpit supply, and the committee de- 
cided to have a missionary meeting for two 
or three evenings the last of March. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

The Unitarian society here has a good 
church, containing a fine library, and it num- 
bers some of the most thoughtful and refined 
people of the city inits membership, yet it 
has been without regular preaching ever since 
Rev. H. W. Simmons left it fifteen years ago, 
save the six months which Rev. T. Bb. For- 
bush spent here. But recently Rev. H. T. 
Secrist, the energetic and earnest minister of 
the Milwaukee Unitarian church, has been 
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Please Don’t Forget It 


That Dr. H. James Cannabis /ndica is pre- 
pared in Calcutta, India, from the purest and 
best Native Hemp, and this is the only 
remedy, either in that country or this, that 
will positively and permanently cure Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Nasal 
Catarrh and Nervous Debility, or break up 
a fresh cold in 24 hours. $2.50 per bottle, 
or three bottles for $6.50. Craddock & Co., 
Proprietors, 1032 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars and certificates Free. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St, Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not bytranslation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th- other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the schoo!, with its indiviuual teaching 
and home lite for the boys. 

* B. KNAPP, S. B 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 
Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Ill. 
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SesyY.FREDERICK A.BISBEE. PHILA 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


— 0 ——- 


I, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hanc 
of the Artist.” 


I], The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on dell- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. | : 


‘PRICE 5 CENTS ZACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


trying to revive the organization, and on 
Thursday and Friday, Feb. 28 and March 1, 
a missionary Conference was held in the old 
church. Rev. W. D. Simonds, who is suc- 
ceeding so wellat Madison, gave a remark- 
ably fine sermon Thursday evening. Friday 
afternoon there was a general discussion on 
what to teach the young and in the evening 
a platform meeting at which addresses were 
made by Rev. Mr. Secrist, Rev, Mr. Forbush, 
and Rev. Mr, Grier, the Universalist minister 
of Racine. 
La Porte, Ind. 

The Unitarian church in this city, though 
still without a pastor, has resumed its even- 
ing services, being supplied by preachers from’ 
Chicago. Rev. C. F. Elliot, RabbiStolz, 
Dr. Jardine, and Rev. A. W. Gould, have 
already given their services for this purpose. 


Manistee, Mich. 

The secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference preached here morning and even- 
ing Feb. 3, and on Feb. 24 Rev. Seward 
Baker, of Fowlerville, Mich., occupied the 
vacant pulpit, which no one has yet been 
called to fill permanently. 


Moline, Ill. 

The pulpit of the Unitarian church in this 
place was occupied on the 24th of February 
by members of the society. The minister, 
Rev. Ida C. Hutlin, was suddenly called 
away to Washington to preach the sermon 
for the Women’s National Council, in place 
of Miss Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, who had been 
selected to give the sermon but found herself 


unable to go on account of serious illness. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Liberal Club, of this city was ad- 
dressed one Sunday evening recently by Mr. 
Morris M. Bostrick, of Janesville, on ‘‘The 
Nervous System—How to Be Utilized as a 
Moral Guideand Safeguard,” and at the next 
meeting Mr. Victor L. Berger spoke on 
‘sSocialism.”’ 


Olin, la. 

One of the helpful results of the co-oper- 
ation possible by means of the Liberal Con- 
gress is seen\in this little town. 
tember a littl 


Last Sep- 
and of liberals organized and 
wrote tothe chairman of the Liberal Congress 
Missionary Committee to ask for liberal lec- 
tures. 
referred the appeal to the local state associ- 
ation, a strong organization, some of whose 
members are directors of our Liberal Con- 
gress. Thus Rev. A. M. Judy, of Davenport, 
Ia., was secured to speak for the little scoiety 
at Olin on Jan. 23; his topic,as reported in Ola 
and New, being ‘*The Main Lines of Lib- 
eral Religion as Held Today.”’ 


The Missionary Committee at once 


The organ- 
ization now numbers more than fifty members. 
and intends to have lectures and pay for 
them, and it has already shown its faith by 
its works in sending clothing to the destitute 
and assisting the needy at home. Its con- 
stitution will afford help to a dozen other small 
communities seeking to organize, but too 
small to make a church and so it is printed 
here:—— 


PREAMBLE.—We the undersigned citizens 
of Olin and vicinity, in Jones county, lowa, 
have associated ourselves together for the 
purpose of the advancement of truth and 
goodness, and for the promotion of general 
intelligence, good morals, and mutual moral 
support and nnancial aid in times of adver- 
sity, sickness, and death; and, in short, ‘‘to 
do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you,” as taught by all religions that 
ever benefited mankind. 

ARTICLE 1. The name of this Associa- 
tion shall be known as the HELPING HAND 
ASSOCIATION of Olin, Iowa. Any person 
desiring to become a member of this associ- 
ation can do so by subscribing to this Consti- 
tution and paying five cents weekly dues to 
the treasurer of this association. 


ARTICLE 2. The fund accumulated by 
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Books of Social Reform. 


Valuable material for every earnest student of present problems. 


Money Found 


Prof. per E. Hill’s standard book explaining a practical plan 
for putting The banking business at once into the hands of the Gov- 


ernment. Plenty of money for all legitimate borrowers. The profits of banking to go to 
the whole people. This book is a mine of information on all questions connected with 
finance. 


A charming story by Margret Holmes Bates, in which are 


5 
Shylock S Daughter shown the misery of mortgage-ridden farmers and op- 


pressed laborers, the possibilities of help through legislation and the temptations of public 
ife. 


’ By S. Byron Welcome. A novel giving a complete 
From Earth S Center picture of the Single Tax in operation. Recommended 


by Henry George. 


The Rights of Labor 
. By Rev. Wm. H. C: ardine. Ac lete and truthful 
The Pullman Strike eee af ihe Saves strike, wpht ss eaathinn. pote 


object lesson in the oppressions of monopoly. 
A Story from Pullmantown 


Duke’s subjects. 
By a Practical Reformer. The problem 


How {0 Govern Chicago government interests the whole country. 


cities are mis-governed the nation will be, 
measures. 
A story of what the world will be when co-operation 


Man or Dollar, Which? is substituted for competition, and men work together 


and rise together instead of each man striving to climb by mounting upon the shoulders of 
another. ‘lo be published in April. 


25 cents each, three for 50 cents; the eight books postpaid 
for $1.00, if UNITY is mentioned. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


An inquiry into the relation between employer and em- 
ployed. By R. Waite Joslyn. 


By Nico Bech-Meyer. A strong and interest- 
ing story, a vivid picture of the life of the 


of city 
If the 


This book proposes practical and effective 


‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


GREENHOUSES: 
. A choi lection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS 
3930 $932 Michigan Ave. | stantly on hand. Floral Designs of ever description. 
TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. eee a ee oO SPECIALTY. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk,-Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, ° 


175 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


». «e URFFER FUR... 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


One Dollar's Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price’ 


The Chorus of Faith, - - ~ - $1.25 


As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Faith that Makes Faithful, - - 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Word of the Spirit: _ a“ “ 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 


Practical Piety, - - - - - .30 
Applied Religion, 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard, ~ To 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant, = 0 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, - - - ms 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - - 1. 
“The Religions of the World, 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver, - ere 
II. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, - mos 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, - mee 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, - - .10 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - To 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, - +a 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, ~ .10 


The Cause of the Toiler, a 3 
The Intellectual Life, - . if g 
Ten Great Novels, - °- - “ i” Se 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., - — — _ - 

‘‘Liberty and Life,’ - -- - _ 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 


The Crucifixion, ~ _ “ 2 : 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


REMEMBER: For every new.subscriber, at $2.00 


per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


this Association shall be paid over to the 
treasurer and disbursed by order of the board 
of trustees, signed by the secretary, for the 
purpose of paying lecturers, purchasing Lib- 
eral literature, and for the aid of the needy. 
ARTICLE 3. Each member of this associ- 
ation shall constitute himself or herself a 
committee of one to ascertain who need as- 


the chairman of the board of trustees; where- 
upon the board shall investigate the case and 
render such assistance as in their judgment 
the case requires and the means in their hand 
will justify. 
Omaha, Neb. 

The March bulletin of the First Unitarian 
church shows an active and _ prosperous 


society notwithstanding the hard times 
prevalent in Nebraska. 
A Young Folk’s club has recently been 


organized for social purposes, The Unity 
club Shakespeare section has just finished its 
work. The Economic Section will discuss 
Free Coinage under the leadership of Mr. 
The Poetry Sec- 


tion on March 8th will consider some recently 


Magney and Prof, Lewis. 


revived forms (in English) of old French 
verse; and on March 29 there will be a dis- 
cussion of the Utility of Verse, with feading. 
The morning sermons for the month will be 
on ‘*Seriousness,’’ ‘*“The Golden Rule,”’ 
‘‘The Clash of Spiritual Arms,’’ **The Gos- 
pel Preached to the Poor,’ and “Lying.” 
March 4 Miss Kate McHugh lectured on ‘*An 
the 
Unity Club will give a dramatic entertain- 


Hour with lIlawthorne.’’ March 22 


ment. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
There was a novel ordination at the First 
Unitarian Church Sunday Feb. roth, 
Unitarian minister was created, but the nov- 


A new 


It lies rather 
in the fact that the charge to the new divine 


elty does not consist in that. 


was given by a woman. There are not enough 
women preachers in this state to make a wo- 
man in the pulpit a familiar sight as yet, and 
the fact that a woman preacher delivered the 
charge—really the mostimportant part of the 
ceremony of ordination, and to a man at that 
is eminently shocking to the conservatives. 
The Unitarians were always progressive, 
and the woman who assisted in making a new 
minister was specially invited by Nicholas E. 
Boyd, the man who entered the brotherhood 
of Unitarian preachers on Sunday evening. 
Mrs. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, associate pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Oakland, is the 
woman who delivered the charge with all due 
Dr. Stebbins made the or- 
daining prayer and the Rev. Edward Payne, 
the Berkeley Unitarian minister,extended the 
right hand of fellowship on behalf of the 
Mrs. Wilkes’s part of the 
program consisted in defining the duties of the 
new shepherd to his flock, and it is really the 
keystone of the ceremonial arch. 

The man who was ordained is Nicholas E, 
Boyd, chaplain of the Sailors’ Home. Mr. 
Boyd has had an odd history. He is no lon- 
ger a young man, andtwenty-four years have 
elapsed since he was graduated from the 
theological seminary. 


impressiveness. 


Unitarian clergy. 


Ife has not been a 
backslider either, but has preached much and 
has been faithful, but he dislikes denomina- 
tional lines and has remained a free lance all 
these years. 

In 1860 he was graduated from Bowdoin 
College, in the sameclass with Tom Reed 
and William W. Thomas, Jr., late Minister to 
Sweden. Mr. Boyd was himself a Maine lad. 
He served ten months with the Twenty-fifth 
Maine Infantry during the war, and then 
studied at the Meadville Theological Sem- 
inary in Pennsylvania, which was under the 
control of the Unitarians. Here he was grad- 
uated in 1871. 


School, which lasted oné year. 


preaching, becoming the 
Sailors’ 
marked success, 


inational fences. 


tarians and now 


terizes our new movement in religion. 


Mr. Boyd then became a member of the 


took a special course at the Harvard Divinity 


Fora year 


he preached at Canastota, N. Y., for an in- 
dependent society, which was affiliated with 
the Unitarians. 


A sudden attack of lung trouble sent him 


to Southern California, where he quit preach- 
sistance, and report the same when found to}, 


ing for out-of-door occupations, 


Later he 


was assistant editor of the Rural Press for 
five years. 


Two months ago Mr. Boyd _ resumed 


chaplain of the 
Ilome. He has already met with 


lle wishes to be known as 


the minister of religion and a preacher of 
righteousness, but cares very little for denom- 


All his life he has been 


more or less closely connected with the Uni- 


he will enter their fold.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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The Studp Club. 


Knowledge is J ower. 


ae 


——— 


The Purpose of this Department. 
The Study Club is what especially charac- 
The 


old idea of religion was that its truths could 


be found in one book only, its manifestations 
in the history and biography of one people 
only; but the new idea regards all history as 
sacred, all lands as holy, and all people 


* 


chosen, in just so far as they try to live true 
lives. The new conception of religion sends 
us to literature and art, to science and his- 
There- 
fore we must study if we would know His 
will; we must study not only the different 


sects of Christianity and the different reli- 


tory for God’s revelation of Himself. 


gions of humanity, but also the great poets 
and prophets of all times and countries, the 
great institution of the great races of the 
world, the great truths of science found in 
geology, biology, astronomy and ethnology. 
These are the bibles of the new conception 
of religion. Therefore whenever a few men 
and women are gathered together in the name 
and under the inspiration of this new con- 
ception they will form clubs to learn more of 
this revelation of the Infinite, It will be the 
object of this department of THE NEw UNITY 
to help such clubs and individuals by giving 
each week something of value. In accord- 
ance with this purpose, we shall call atten- 
tion to such books or magazine@€rticles as 
seem worth studying and such new move- 
ments in social life and such new discoveries 
in science as seems of sufficient significance. 
We shall, as hitherto, publish from time to 
time such useful outlines or topics as may be 
And we shall be very glad 
to receive programs of clubs or suggestions by 
individuals along these lines. A. W. G. 
$2 =—___ 
Bread for Dyspeptics. 


reported to us. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
Dyspepsia Flour prepared by Farwell & 
Rhines of Watertown, N. Y.  Itis a wheat 
flour containing all the life-giving elements 
of three kinds of wheat, only a small part of 
the wheat kernel being used, and is pro- 
nounced by physicians to be a most delicate 
and acceptalile nutriment in all stomach and 
intestinal troubles. ‘This flour, while pos- 
sessing the highest degree of purity and 
quality, is sold at a price within the reach of 
all. ‘Those who are interested can secure 
pamphlets and cooking samples by sending 
their name and address to the manufacturers. 

—_—___——> -e@—- 


Planting Seeds. 


A question among all gardeners at this 
season of the year is, what seeds shall | 
plant? We are just now in receipt of a 100 
page catalogue from J. J. Bell,of Binghamton 
N. Y., telling all about what to get and 
where to get it. Flowers as well as vege- 
tables. This valuable book is mailed free to 
all who plant gardens, and we advise out 


Free Religious Association of Boston and 


readers to send for it. 
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\y Bad 


stains and pee's off the 
poorly mixed paints 
that are on your house. 


Patton’s 


ure Liquid 
Paints 


last and keep sightly a much greater while because 
they're right mixtures of the right materials—no 
water in them—clear tints that dry with a glossy 
surface. 

Regular house colors, $1.50 per gallon, freight paid 
to your nearest railway station. if you live east of 
Denver. 

Book that vontains 18 Color Combinations for 
houses, free zt your dealers or send 3-2c. stamps. 


JAMES E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 


“Student’s 
Classics” 


A new volume of piano music in the famous 
‘«Classic Series,”’ 


which should be examined 
by every player, teacher, and pupil. 

The 37 compositions in the book are from 
the best modern sources, and form a collec- 
tion of rare excellence, variety and interest 
The pieces are of only moderate difficulty; 
being intended for the advanced pupil, or the 


143 pages. 


ramous — ULASSIC SERIES” 


represents the best work of the best modern 
composers. 
volumes: 


player of but medium skill. 


It now comprises the following 


‘Song Classics,’’ 2 volumes. 
‘*Piano Classics,’’ 2 volumes. 
‘Classical Pianist.”’ 
‘*Song Classics for Low Voices.”’ 
‘*Classic Tenor Songs.”’ 
‘‘Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.”’ 
**Classic Four Hand Collection.”’ 
“Classical Coll.’’? Violin and Piano. 2 vols. 
‘‘Classical Coll.’’ Flute and Piano. 
‘*Young People’s Classics,’’ vols. land 2. 
‘*Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Soprano. 
**Classic Vocal Gems,”’ Alto. 
**Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Tenor. 
‘‘Classic Vocal Gems,”’’ Barit. or Bass. 
**Selected Classics for Piano.”’ 
Student’s Classics.”’ 


Each Volume, Paper, $1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2.00, Postpaid. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars, 


Lyon & HEALY, 


CHICAGO. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


A-CORN SALVE io poise 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO, + PHILADELPHIA 


Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. — 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. \ : 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Che Sunday School. 


The HWoorld /s Saved by the Breath os lhe Ne hovi 
Children. 


The Aim of this Departmént. 
In THE NEw UNITy this department will 
be edited by the president of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society,—the de- 
clared purpose of which is to provide Sunday- 
school literature for those who regard reli- 
gion as a natural growth of the human soul 
and not a special revelation to be found in 
one book.’’ It will be the aim of the editor 
to do all that he can to help accomplish this 
pur,ose, by publishing all useful suggestions 
in the way of lesson methods and lesson 
topics. It is hoped that all the schools which 
sympathize with this purpose will send items 
regarding the subjects they are studying and 
their success or failure; for failure can teach 
as well as success, And in this new depart- 
ure many new ways must be tried before the 
best one can be hit upon. Therefore we trust 
that this department may be a place where 
all our schools can meet and discuss their 
work in all its phases. Superintendents, 
teachers, pupils are all invited to send sug- 


gestions and criticism. A. W. G. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
The monthly directors meeting was held 
Monday Feb. 11th, with Mr. Gould in the 
chair. The 
Jones, Kerr and Scheible, also Mrs. Leonard. 
The minutes of the last meeting which had 
been printed in UNITY were adopted with- 
out reading. 


others present were Messrs. 


The treasurer’s report showed 
the society over $160 in arrears, with con- 
tributions coming in very slowly. 
Mr. Gould submitted a letter regarding the 
the proposed Boston service book and it was 
voted to grant Mr. Horton the use of the re- 
quested material from our latest service book, 
due credit for the same to be given on the 
page on which it is used. 
Upon motion the president and treasurer 
were authorized to issue a new and up to date 
edition of our catalogue of publications. At- 
tention was called to the Sunday-school part 
of the coming May anniversaries and the 
desirability of having sessions long enough 
for full discussions, also of having the various 
schools send delegates. Upon motion Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Scheible and Miss Lord were ap- 
pointed as program committee for the May 
session, 
The meeting then adjourned. 
ALBERT SCHEIBLE, 
Secretary pro tem, 
e a 
An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics of sedatives. They 
are unnecessary when the infant is properly 
nourished, as it will be if brought up on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


> « 


Marry This Girl---Somebody. 
Mr. EDITOR:— 


lots of money selling the Climax Dish 
Washer. Have not made less than $10 any 
day I worked. Every family wants a Dish 
Washer, and pay $5 quickly when they see 
the dishes washed and dried perfectly in ONE 
MINUTE. Igenerally sell at every house. It 
is easy selling what every family wants to 
buy. Isell as many washers as my brother, 
and he is an old salesman. I willclear $3,000 
this year. By addressing J. H. Nolen, 60 W. 
Third Ave., Columbus, Ohio, any one can 
get particulars about the Dish Washer, and can 
do as well as Iam doing. Talk about hard 
times; you can soon pay off a Mortgage, 
when making $10 a day, if you will ONLY 


have such good opportunities. 
MAGGIE R. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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I stained a blue silk dress with lemon juice; 
what will restore the color? Iam making 


WORK; and'why won’t people try; when they 


THE NEW UNITY 
GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. r 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do so at the prices as announced: 


REGULAR | vith NEW 

Subscrib'rs 

PRICE | "So 

MLONE: lnew Unity. 

Arena, ' ’ |; . |$5.00 |1$6.00 


Atlantic Monthly, gel 4.00 | 5.00 
Babyhood, ' | : » 4 2,00 
Biblical World, . . ; 2.00 
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Century Magazine, 4.00 OO 
Cosmopolitan, . . . . . 1.50 | 3.00 
Forum, ; ' ' . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Free Church Record, 1.00 | 2.50 
Good Housekeeping, . +d 200 1 2.08 
Harpers Bazaar, 4.00 | 5.00 

Magazine, 4.00 | 5.00 

ee Weekly, 4.00 | 5.00 

Young People, . ; ee) S06 
Jenness Miller Monthly, 1.00 | 2.50 
Ladies’ Home Companion, :; ae eae 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 


McClure’s Magazine, . . | 1.50 | 3.00_ 
New England Magazine, : 3.00 | 4.00 
New World, . ee ee we 
Non-Sectarian, ; . Io | 2.25 
North American Review, . . | 5.00 | 6.00 
Popular Science Monthly, . \ oie? hen 
Reform Advocate, . . ee . | 2.00 | 3.00 
Review of Reviews, ; 2.80 | 3.80 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . : . 13:00 | 4.00 
Scientific American, 3.00 | 4.00 
« 4 Supplement, . | 5.00 | 6.00 
Scribner's Magazine, 3.00 | 4.00 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 
to THe New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 
ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
to their own addresses. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 
valuable articles on important subjects. 


«. THE JEWS and JESUS, 


by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, by Dr. K. Kohler, 


JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 


iv 


- - - - - by Dr. —. G. Hirsch: 
4. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsck 
5. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 

JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


6 WHY DO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
ycoUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal. 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 centa.,. 


Discount allowed for quantities, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


FIVE NEW SERMONS 


BY 


JENKIN LLoypD JONEs, 


“The Word of the Spirit” 


TO THE 


NATION, 
CHURCH, 
sNDIVIDUAL. 


Kye 
HOME, 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents. 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AN HiStORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 


BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP 


CHapP. 


MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF-TRANSYLVANIA. 

Con TEM ie. : 
Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. — 
CuHap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in England. 
Cuap. VIILL.—Antecedents in New England. 


Cuap. IX.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
CHAP. X.—The New Unitarianism, 


I.—Italian Reformers 
Il.—Servetus. 
J11.—Socinus 
1V.—The Polish Brethren 
V.—Transylvania. 


PRICE, ot 7 


$1.50 POSTPAID. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Che Studyp Cable 
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MonISM AS CONNECTING RELIGION AND SCIENCE: 
THe CONFESSION OF FAITH OF A MAN OF SCIENCE. 
By Ernst Haeckel, Translated from the German 
by J]. Gilchrist, M. A,, Ph. D. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 1894. 


The address here printed was given by 
Prof. Hiackel, in October, 
great assemblage of German scientists, It 


1892, before a 


was called out by Prof. Schlessinger’s ad- 
dress on ‘*‘Scientific Articles of Faith.’’ The 
preface would be more valuable if it indi- 
cated more carefully the doctrine of that 
address. It that Prof. Hackel 
felt that he must combat it, but whether 


was such 


from a more positive or a more negative 
Prof. 


First to give 


standpcint, it is not given us to know. 
Hlickel’s object is twofold, 
expression to that rational view of the world 
which is being forced upon all men of sci- 
ence, whether they are or are not willing 
to see things as they are. Secondly, he 
would establish a bond between religion and 
science, and make such a statement of Mon- 
ism as Shall at once satisfy the demands of 
the soul and the logical necessities of the 
understanding. 

Prof. Hickel plumes himself immensely 
on his courage and sincerity, and yet wecan- 
not resist the feeling that his Eirenicon is an 
endeavor to give the scientific statement a 
more religious character for others than it 
has in his own mind. Should he grant him- 
self a latitude of religious speculation equal 
to that he takes in matters purely physical, 
he might work out a theology at which many 
But 
he is naturally scientific and he is not natu- 


a liberal theologian would hesitate. 


rally religious. We must allow that some 
men have more natural tendency to religion 
than others and Prof. Hiickel has. c, 
THe GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By _ Friedrich 
Paulsen, Professor of Pedagogy and Philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. 
tion by Edward Delavan Perry, Professor in Co- 
lumbia College, New York, with an Introduction 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, Pp. 254; $2. 

We have here a truly admirable outline of 
the history and character of the German 
universities, an authoritative presentation of 
thé matter, it being the introduction to the 
Imperial German Educational Exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition. Mr. Butler’s Intro- 
duction of thirty-one pages is a valuable addi- 
tion. It is an essay on the comparative 
character of German and American Univer- 
of Prof. Von 
Holst on our American compounds or hy- 
brids or torsos, as he calls them, is carefully 
considered, and his thesis, ‘*dut Germania, 
aut Diabolus,’’ is shown to be invalid, the 
American system having advantages of its 
own attending a less rigid separation of the 
college and university than that of the Ger- 
gymnasium university. Prof. 
Paulsen has first a chapter on the general 
character of the German university, then a 
historic account of the universities from their 
late beginning (relatively) in the fourteenth 
century until now; next a chapter on their 
relation to the state, church and community, 
followed by chapters on the teachers and 
the students, and a concluding one, ‘‘The 
Unity of the University.”’ 
valuable appendices. 


sity training. The criticism 


man and 


There are also 
For a compact and 
comprehensive treatment of the subject it is 
difficult to imagine anything more satisfac- 
tory than we have here. | Cc. 


LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 
First Series. Tur FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By the late W. Robertson Smith, M,. A., LL. D. 
New edition revised throughout by the author. 
London: Adam & Charles Black. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 508 pp.: cloth., $4. 


The word ‘‘late’’ on the title page of this 
handsome book makes that page pathetic and 
tragical. Itis agreed among scholars that 
while this book represents Prof. Smith’s most 
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Anemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott's Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation, 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- 
eases of Children. a 
Send for our pamphiet. Matled FREE, 
Scott &Bowne, N. Y. Ali Druggists. 50c.and $1. 


OH! IF | ONLY HAD HER 


J Complexion ! Why it is easily obtained. 
Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 


IODIDE OF | 
IRON. 


Specially recommended b 


the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scro 


j la, (Tumors, 

King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 

Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 

and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 

course. 7 
None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


Authorized transla-}| 


Also Spec t 
and — 
Pamphlets a ples Free. 
Write Farwell N. Y., U.S.A. 


AGollege-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rev. J. [. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure, 
4. The True Cross of Christ. 
5. Was Jesus God? 
6. Loyalty to Conviction. 


50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Missioa 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


—_ | 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last Mav. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


original contribution to Semitic studies, it is 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Cures 
OTHERS, 


WILL 


ps” Cure You. 
AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


Epps s Cocoa 


REAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 

rovided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
Bavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ tills It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of \liet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti 
find with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Crvil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, England. 


va, WANT a BARGAIN? vo WISH to sell? 
MAG LANTERNS WANTED ANDER SAtE 


HARBACH &CO,809Filbert St. Phila.Pa 
bb e 1 lif 55 
Liberty and Lite. 
DISCOURSES BY 


B. ©. Fay ok. 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIn A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SouND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 

Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DoING CREED. 

THE KEYs. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 

Tur Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 

CHARACTER. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

New YEAR IN 1982. 

Paper cover, 208 pp.3 post»aid. 25 ets. 


Price Reduced from 9c. 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishiig Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


the one that will stand as the most sane and 
just of all his works. There is no promise 
that the second and third series of these lec- 
tures will ever be published. Some of their 
positions are anticipated in the notes of this 
revised edition of the first series. The in- 
crease in the amount of matter in this volume 
over the first edition is not large. Here we 
have 508 pp.; there 488. But as the changes 
are largely inthe finer print of the notes, the 
twenty pages additional are of no small ae 
count. We have no more drastic comment 
on the sacrificial theology of Christendom 
than the quiet learning of this remarkable 
book, and happy is the student who can add 


it to his collection. 


The Magazines. 


THE ForuM for February contains a one- 
sided view of the causes of social discontent, 
by Henry Holt; a one-sided view of Color 
ado’s experiment with Populism, by Joel F. 
Vaile: a one-sided ‘Religious Study of a 
Baptist Town,’’ by W. B. Hale; a prejudiced 
‘*True American 


paper on [deals,’’ by 


Theodore Roosevelt; a one-sided paper en.- 
titled **‘Should the Government Retire from 
Banking?”? by W. C. Cromwell; and a one- 
sided 


presentation of ‘*The Program of 


German Socialism,’’ by Wilhelm Lieb. 
knecht. Mr. Alfred S. Heidelbach writes 
of ‘*‘Why Gold Is Exported’’; Mr. Wm. B. 
Hlornblower essays to answer the question 
‘‘H]as the Profession of Law Become Com- 
mercialized’’? Frank Fowler writes of ‘*The 
Outlook for Decorating Art in America”: 
Carroll D. Wright of ‘‘Steps Toward the 
Control of Railroads’’; H. H. 


Boyeson of ‘*The Great Realists and the 


(,overnment 
Empty Story Tellers”; W. Le Conte Stevens 
of ‘Student Hlonor and College Examina- 
tions’’: and Louis Windmiiller of ‘*The Bar- 


nacles of Fire Insurance.”’ 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS for February 
contains a **Study of Civil Government in 


? 


Manitoba,”’ by E. V. Smalley; a paper on 


Gil- 
After’’; and 
studies of Stevenson and Rubenstein, besides 


the modern story tellers by Miss J. L. 


der, entitled ‘‘Stevenson and 


its reviews and extracts. 


THE UNITARIAN under Mr. Mott’s editor- 
ship seems to be devoted entirely to original 
matter: or else it has ceased to indicate in 
any way whether the reading matter it con- 
tains is original or selected. Two critical 
essays make a prominent feature of the Feb- 
ruary number. Under the title ‘*Human 
Progress: The Relative Importance of the 
Intellectualand Moral Factors,’’ Rev. Dr, Jas. 
M. Whiton presents a very keen and helpful 
Kidd’s utterances upon 
the subject, in which he points out that 
what Mr. Kidd means by ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘in- 
tellect’’ 
human nature generally designated by psy- 
chologists as desire. 


criticism of Mr. 


is that self-assertive element in 


In presenting his own 
views Dr. Whiton brings out forcibly the 
truth, which can hardly be too much in- 
sisted upon, that human nature is an unde- 
composable unity, and that it is idle to talk of 
the intellectual and moral elements as though 
The other 
critique, which may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s philosophy, to which Dr. Bixby con- 
tributed several papers last year, is an 
outline criticism of ‘*Herbert Spencer’s Phil- 
osophy of the Knowable,’’ written by Mr. 
Frederic W. Sanders. Although no less 
thoughtful than Dr. Whiton’s paper, the 
subject isso much more difficult and the ar- 
gument so close that it will not have the 
same interest for the general reader. Only 
one thoroughly familiar with Spencer’s 


they were found in isolation. 


and we should advise all.others to skip all 
of the second section except the final para- 
graph. 


The Newest Books. 

Al; books sent to Unity .or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interestto the readers 
of Unity will receive turther notice, Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 

Jesus AND His Cross. I. Was Jesus 
God? Il. Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. III. 
The True Cross. Three sermons oy J. ft. 
Sunderland. Ann Arbor, Mich. Linen, 
20 cents. 


A SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION OF THE MONEY 
AQUESTION, By Arthur 
Arena Pub, Co. 418 
paper, 50 cents. 


Kitson. Boston: 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL FROM 
rHE,RULE OF THE PERSIANS TO THAT OF 
rHE GREEKS. Vol. IV. by krnest Renan. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 354 pp.; $2.50. 


IN Woops AND FIELDS. By Augusta 
Larned. New York and _ London: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 157 pp.; $1.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION '*O THE 
OF HERBERT SPENCER. Witha biographical 
Sketch. by William Henry Hudson. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 
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PIILOSOPHY 


New 

) > 

] |). 2354. 
Hlow SHALL The RiIcH EsScaprE? 

». F. Billings. 

Arena Pub. Co. 


By Dr. 
Published for the author by 
i594. Pp. 475. 


THE HistToORICAL POSITION OF THE EPts- 
COPAL CHURCH. By Kev. Francis J]. Hall, 
M. A. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Co. Paper; pp.71; 20 cents. 

ETHICAL ADDRESSES. 
the Lecturers of Ethical 
delphia: S. Burns Weston. 


First Series. By 
Societies. Phila 
Cloth; pp. 194. 
-—_——— 
STATE OF OHIO, City OF TOLEDO, ?} 
Lucas COUNTY, re 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by the 
use Of HALL’S CATARRH CURE, 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1836, 


Ce Lm 


oe A, W. GLEASON, 
Sh 4 Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 


ee 


F. J. CHENEY &CO.,, Toledo, O, 
[Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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THE Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston 
Mass., is not only the oldest firm of music 
publishers in the United States, but th 
largest in the world. Their publications in 
clude sheet-music and music-books in every 
department of the musical art, and their 
three dozen different catalogues and bulletins 
are almost a musical education in themselves. 
Besides this, thousands of people, all over the 
United States, are kept informed by the 
Ditson Company, 
catalogues, and circulars of all the new music 
as it appears. To obtain this privilege it is 
only necessary to send one’s name and what 
departments of music—vocal, piano, guitar, 
etc.— one is interested in. 

Among the most notable publications of 
this famous house during the past few years 
are the ‘‘Classic Collections,’’ which have 
won high favor with musical people every- 
where. The series now numbers twenty 
volumes, and includes vocal collections 
for all the voices, piano collections, a 
piano duet collection, collections for piano 
and flute, for piano and violin, and for young 
players. 

The latest number of the series, ‘‘Stu- 
dent’s Classics for Piano,’’ has, since its 
recent publication, met with a splendid 
success. Its contents are made up of pieces 
by the best modern composers, each of which 
has a wide popularity in sheet form. Thirty- 
seven such compositions in one volume, at 
less than three cents a piece, is an attraction 


‘‘Kirst Principles’’ can follow the argument, 


pp.; cloth, $1.25,]° 


by means of  booklets,,. 


Helpfuland Interesting 
JAMES H. WEST 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Kour Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 

CONTENTS: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Othcr Selves 
lH COMPLETE LIFE. 


Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


Six A\ddresses. 


“Words brave and true Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by youny and 
old Such books are penuine uplitts of it artand 
mind, and when we vet to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordi.l dust and tiie. we shall 
have men like JamesHi We-ettothonk ter finding 
our way there."’--CA#icagy Lown ng J/onrnai 


Character and Love. 

Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MArR- 
TIN, from the Keligious and Moral Writ 
ings of all lands and mes. Cloth, §0 cts, 
lopics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 


Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligenc., Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 


Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man. and others. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO., 


Applied Ke igl0n. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


— or 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard. 


A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its results and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Crime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


Bays w WOMAN. 


IV, Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent children?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, IIL. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘ Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


Multitudes of ople to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
II. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation. —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


that few piano players can resist. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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Itighest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


Miscellanea. 


Queerness in Use of Words. 


In the Contributors’ Club, in the March 
Atlantic, the following amusing incidents are 
related of persons suffering from heter- 
ophemy:— 

Heterophemy, the curious disease which 
consists in using one word when meaning to 
use an entirely different one, gives rise to 
many amusing combinations. An old lady 
living in a town on the Hudson River is thus 
afflicted. 
ance, courtly and gracious in manner, and 


She is tall and stately in appear- 


this makes her incongrurus sentences all the 
more ridiculous. Strange to say, she herself 
is totally unconscious of her infirmity, for 
the family, friends, and even the servants 
endeavor to save her from the mortification 


she would feel. 


Not long ago, when she was recovering 
from a serious illness, the bishop of the dio- 
cese chanced to be making his annual visita- 
tion, and at the suggestion of the rector they 
went together to call upon Mrs, Drew. 

She was delighted to see them, and enter- 
tained them with her usual grace and cor- 
diality. The conversation naturally touched 
upon her illness, and her thankfulness at her 
recovery, which for a time had been des- 
paired of. | 

Presently she turned to the bishop, saying 
earnestly, *‘My dear bishop, let us have a 
little drop.’’ 

The startled prelate glanced at the rector. 
He, knowing his old friend’s infirmity, .cast 
about in his mind for her probable meaning. 


Her products; useful and beautiful, new and 
old, in Seeds and Plants, are illustrated and 
described in our Catalogue for 1895 of 


Everything ‘Sic Garden 


THE 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-g]ass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. . 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 


the largest possible distribution, we make the |. 


following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


DT ST., NEW YORK, 


‘*Bishop,’’ 
‘‘let’s have a little drop.’’ 


repeated the old lady seriously, 


’ 


‘Certainly, Mrs. Drew,’’ interposed the 
rettor, waiting for her to make some move 
which might disclose her meaning. But Mrs. 
Drew waited expectantly, also. 

‘If you have not your Vade Mecum with 
you, there is a Prayer-Book,’’ she said, after 
a moment. 

The rector, with asigh of relief, turned to 
the bishop. ‘*‘Mrs. Drew will be glad to have 
you read prayers with her,’’ he said quietly. 
Prayers were read, and then the gentle- 
men prepared to take leave. 

‘‘Your visit has been a pleasure,” Mrs. 
‘Now, Mr. Belknap, 


won’t you take this little boy home to your 


Drew said warmly. 


dear wife, with my best love.” 

For a moment Mr. Belknap wondered if 
she could mean the bishop, but she relieved 
his mind by lifting a magnificent bunch of 
roses from a vase on the table. 

Ailied to this 
speech, to which most of us are occasionally 
A cer- 


is another form of mis- 
subject—the exchange of syllables. 
tain young lady, who, to her intense mortifi- 
cation, often reverses her vowels thus, says 
she is entirely unconscious of it, even after 
speaking. 
One summer evening she was sauntering 
with a friend toward the village postoffice of 
the little town where they were staying. 
On the way they encountered an acquaint- 
ance with a handful of letters. | 


? 


‘‘Ah, good evening,” she said, in her pe- 


culiarly gracious, suave manner. ‘‘Are you 
strailing out for your mole?’’ 
The mystified young woman made some 
inarticulate reply and passed on. As soon as 
the friend could recover her gravity, she 
gasped, ‘*Il suppose you intended to ask Miss 
May if she was s¢ro//ing out for her maz/?”’ 

The same young lady was relating a sad 
story ‘of various misfortunes which had 
overwhelmed a dear friend. 
‘*Think,’’ she concluded pathetically, ‘‘of 
children, 


losing husband, property and 


And a howl of 


07 


home at one swell foop’’! 
laughter rent the roof. 
——= Pore 


There is nothing (unless it be the sewing 
machine) that has lightened women’s labor as 
much as Dobbins’ Electric Soap, constantly 
sold since 1865. All grocers have it. 


ou made its acquaintance? [ry it. 
—___—_—>--=—___ 


The Atlanta Exposition. 


Mr. George M. Pullman has indicated that 
he would like to exhibit at the Cotton States 
and International Exposition, the handsom- 
est train of carsin the world. It is likely that 
a similar exhibit will be made by the Wag- 
ner Car Company. Several Southern rail 


Have 


Vv 


ited at Chicago by the New York Central. 


represented at the Exposition. 


Courier has aroused the whole state, and 


The Fraternity of Liberal Reli- 


So Hall street. 


ways have intimated their intention to place 
on exhibition trains similar to the one exhib- 


South Carolina is going to be handsomely 
The move- 
ment begun in Charleston by the Mews and 


Governor Evans, after a visit to Charleston, 
and a conference with the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness League there, appointed three commis- 


Announcements 


gious Societies in Chicago. 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
L.. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 
Hlouse, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, [. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
K. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s heater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


KYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 8, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION 
avenue and 2Ist street. 
ister. 


(Jewish), Indiana 
E. G. Hirsch, Min- 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CuurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Kev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION 
Washington Boulevard 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


(Jewish), corner 
and Union Park. 


—____ ___ ——__- -_ 2° —~ a -e | --—-:~—sti=C—sCC 


At ALL SOULS CHURCH Rev. A. W. 
Gould, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, will preach at [1 A. M. on **Uni- 
versal Religion.”” Sunday school at 9:30 A. 
M. Young Men’s Extension (Mexicana Build- 
ing, opposite the church) at 9:45 A. M. 


AT Masonic HALL,! 276 Fifty-seventh 
street, Rev. W. W. Fenn, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, will preach at 4 P. M. 


DISFIGURING 
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CUTICURA SOAP purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or OVERWORKED 
PORES. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


sioners in each of the thirty-five counties. 


BERY & So King Edward London. OTTER 
Drvue & Guna. Con’ Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


5 CENTS EACH; 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


10 FOR 25 CENTS. 


No. 40, The Three Stages of a Bible's 
Life. By W. C. Gannett. 

1. Our Bible’s Origin as Literature, or the 
Word of Man. 

2. TheBible Transfigured into “‘ Revelation,” 
or the Word of God. 

3. The Bible’s Return into Literature, 

The Bible in the light of Historic Criticism,— 
its origins, dates, contents, authors, values, ete, 
“The book is a nation’s spiritual auto-biography; 
a Story of religious evolution.”’ 


No, 41. The Change of Front of the Uni- 
verse. By Minot J. Savage. The old con. 
ception of the Universe; its earth, its God, its 
man, its religion. Then the three revolutions 
that have transformed this conception. Then 
the new idea of man and the new idea of God 
that have resulted. Is man the poorer for this 
change of front? 


No. 42. The Divine Unity in God, in Man, 
and in All Things. By Henry M. Simmons, 
‘*Science has only enlarged the old thought: 
Humanity is one, life one, forms one, forces one; 
and all these united in that infinite One, we call] 
God. Inthis highest Unity even good and evil 
become reconciled.”’ 


No. 43. Tine Free Church, and What it 
will Cost. By C. F. Dole. The people of 
Texas City wére called to a mass meeting in the 
open air on a Sunday afternoon to consider the 
question of their newchurch. Mr. Dole reports 
how they settled the following quéstions: Who 
shall be members? How shall we support it? 
What shall it stand for—for a creed of any sort? 
What sort of Sunday services shall there be? 
Shall it be called a ‘‘ Christian ’’ Church? How 
prevent sets and cliques in it? What sort of 
building shall we put up? What dangers are 
abead to hinder our success? 


HIS LATEST WORK: 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


4uthor of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘‘ Heart-Beats,* 


Etc. 


— —~() ——- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I. The Spirit. 


Ii. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Ill. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unsecn. 

V. The Spirit in Nature. 

VI. The Kinship in Nature. 

VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VIII. The Spirit in Life. 

IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. — 

X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 

XI. The Spirit in Reason, 

XII. The Spirit in Love. 
XIII. . The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. fhe Spirit in Christ. 

XV. The Spirit in History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions, 
XVII. Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from Got 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EYOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— O-— 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfactionin that rev 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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